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FREEDOM 
Is not merely a word; 
Freedom 


Is a pulsing, living thing. 


FREEDOM 


Is an American soldier 


Obeying his commander-in-chief, 


The President, 


And voting against him 


a 


Tn an election 


If he so desires. 


FREEDOM 
Is the spontaneous flow 

» Of the wisdom of the wise 
Blended together 
In one harmonious whole: 
It is the uninterrupted flowing 
Of many rivers 


Into the majestic ocean. 
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Freedom Is a Song 


FREEDOM 

Is a song 

Composed 

Of many voices 
Proclaiming and praising 
The rights of the individual 
And acknowledging duty. 


FREEDOM 

Is a thing that, 

Once lost, 

Cannot be borrowed 
Or bargained for: 

It is a thing | 
You cannot have 
Unless 

You are willing 


To give it to others. 


FREEDOM 
Is a song 


All men must sing. 
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The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 


co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 


authority of truth known or to be known, 


and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
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shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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ONE WOMAN’S WAR 


E often think we could write many 

an appealing human-interest story 
from the material that drops into the 
minister’s study and church office from 
time to time. 

This past fall one of our parishioners, 
in the course of a conversation about war 
work on the home front, said most en- 
thusiastically, “I wish you could see 
what my aunt has been doing!” She told 
us the whole story, and we shall try to 
reproduce it here in the belief that it 
will prove an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge. 

The aunt lived in a small town near 
the Maine coast. Her good deeds began 
at a time when the Army patrolled the 
region all along the shore, and soldiers 
in jeeps traveled from their barracks in 
Ellsworth and Milbridge up and down 
the countryside. Three patrols a day 
went through the town where Aunt Mary 
lived. There were two boys in a jeep, 
and they had about 100 miles to cover. 
In all that 100-mile route there was no 
place where they could stop for food of 
any kind. 

The household consisted of Aunt 
Mary and her son. When they saw the 
need, they set up a wonderful system. 
The son paid the bills and his mother did 
the work. The son made the acquaint- 
ance of the boys and invited them in to 
bountifully spread and ever-ready re- 
freshments. When the family retired for 
the night, or when they were going to 
be away, Aunt Mary would always leave 
the coffee out with the percolator, and 
cream and sugar, bread for sandwiches, 
some sort of filling, and cakes or pies or 
doughnuts. It was a problem to get the 
coffee, for it was rationed at that time. 
The sugar came out of their own meager 
allotment. If anything was needed for 
those boys, the family went without if 
necessary. For ten months the doors 
were never locked, night or day, and, 
in all, about sixty boys enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of that home. 

Sometimes the boys would have two 
or three days off—enough time for a 
little relaxation, but not enough to reach 
home. On such occasions, the house was 
theirs—home to them for those few 
days. They could do as they liked— 
sleep if they wished, take little trips if 
they wished, with this place for head- 
quarters. Any boys who were around 
at Thanksgiving or Christmas were in- 
vited to dinner. Aunt Mary would 
serve perhaps twice a day, so that the 
boys on the different patrols could all 
benefit. 


‘Good company and a wonderful cook, 
she made friends of them all. She moth- 
ered them, too, to some extent. If they 
were planning to join a group of girls for 
an evening’s entertainment, and she 
knew it wasn’t the right sort of group, 
she would sidetrack them into better 
company among the girls she knew. 

Anybody could come and enjoy her 


hospitality, just as long as he behaved 
himself. No lines were drawn. Some- 
times she would come downstairs in the 
morning and see sitting before the stove 
a fellow she had never seen before. On 
one occasion an officer from the Ells- 
worth barracks expressed to her his fear 
that sooner or later some boy would take 
advantage of her generosity. They were 
not picked men, but merely a cross 
section of soldiers from all over the 
country. She was delighted to be able 
to say that never once had any man 
overstepped in the slightest. 

When the coast patrol was relaxed 
and the barracks closed, many went 
to other camps. Most of them are 
“across” now. She keeps in touch with 
them all, and cooks for them all the 
time. Every coffee can she can get her 
hands on is filled with close-fitting discs 
of fudge or fruit cake and sent: “across.” 
Her sugar goes into these boxes; not into 
the home menu. She sends coffee. and 
knows that the boys make coffee right 
on the front lines. 

She receives wonderful letters from 
them all—sometimes written by flash- 
light, sometimes from a foxhole. | And, 
remember, she never saw one of these 
boys until they began to drop in at her 
home on their journeys by jeep up and 
down the coast of Maine-——From the bul- 
letin of the First Parish in Malden 
(Mass.), Universalist. 


WHO’S WHO 


Donawtp E. Buarns, the writer of the 
poem on our cover page, is at present 
with the Army in Germany. He is en- 
tering his fourth year in the Army and 
has not been home for two years. He 
has been overseas for sixteen months 
and in combat ten of them. His poems 
have appeared in anthologies and _peri- 
odicals. He has already published a 
book of verse, and another, entitled Only 
the Falling Rain, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 


Emerson S. Scowenk is a Universal- 
ist minister now in the service of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and located 
in Chicago. 


Mytes D. Buancuarp is the minister 
of the Congregational church in West- 
moreland Depot, N. H. 


_VivIAN T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish of Milton, Mass., and a be- 
loved author of children’s stories. 


Harry ADAMS Hersey is the minister 
of the Universalist church in Danbury, 
Conn. 


Oris R. Rice, an Episcopal clergyman 
and son of the late Dr. C. E. Rice, 
is chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital and 


acting chaplain of Columbia University, 
New York. 
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ir The Last Word 


ND have we any last word for our subscribers? 
Let us see! For one thing, we can say truth- 
fully that we are not sorry that we have spent twenty- 
three years in editing Tue Curtstran Leaver. We have 
had what Theodore Roosevelt used to call “a bully 
time.” We have made a host of friends who have 
sustained us when we began to wobble. We have been 
put into contact with interesting people, great books, 
and noble ideas. It has been a great life while it lasted; 
and we are sorry that it is over. It may be that in some 
small way we have done good. 
For another thing, we want to say that the new 
editor takes over in a difficult period. He faces not 
only a shortage of paper but a very considerable 


- shortage of interest in church work. Sometimes we 


have thought that the only people who liked us were 
about 100 years old, and that when these people died 
there wouldn’t be any paper or any church. But we 
know éhat this is an extreme statement. Dr. Lalone 
will have the backing of a fine group of young people. 
He needs all of them and ten times as many. 

In the third place, it would be a good thing for the 
world if more people knew about the Universalist 
Church. It is a church that takes its stand squarely 
on modern science. It knows that we live in a world 
of law and order, and that no power is going to change 
these laws to help us out of our troubles. It sees 
clearly that the plan under which we live provides that 
the work of this world must be done by human 
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N one of the service books there is a prayer that 

runs something like this: “By all thy dealings with 
each one of us, by the chances and changes which 
enrich or despoil us, help us to lean on Thee and trust 
thy tender care.” 

It comes to mind again, after many years, because 
of the many and startling changes of wartime. A 
messenger boy comes up the street with a yellow 
envelope and all is suddenly changed for a family. The 
President dies and the thought of the nation and of 
the world suddenly is focused on the man who takes 
his place. We do not understand much about the 
change for the man from whose shoulders the burden 


‘of the nation is lifted, but we sense, at least dimly, the 
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agencies. But because of unchanging law, human 
responsibility and no miracles, it believes more im- 
plicitly in a loving Heavenly Father than it ever could 
in a God who would drown out one set of people just to 
give rain to another set. It sees a revelation of Divine 
Love in a dependable universe and in making man 
work out his own salvation. Also, the Universalist 
Church believes in prayer because it realizes that man 
understands as yet but a fraction of the great laws 
under which he lives. 

It would be a great thing for free religion if Univer- 
salist churches and schools could be multiplied and the 
brightest of young men enlisted in our ministry. We 
are leaving too much of the field to church leaders who 
make bigots and fanatics. 

Our final word is that we should have slight interest 
in working for Universalist churches or in multiplying 
their number if they were not going to stay Univer- 
salist, with broad sympathy for all sorts and conditions 
of men, with sensitiveness to all the suffering of the 
world, and with faith that Jesus saw clearly when he 
talked about a Heavenly Father who numbered the 
very hairs of our head. 

Rationalism and piety must walk hand in hand in 
the Universalist Church or it had better close up. 

So, to a great company of associates, living and 
dead, we say good-by as editor. But only as editer. 
There is a stout fight ahead of anybody who tries to 
put us on the list of the superannuated. 


' : By the Chances and Changes 


momentous nature of the change for him on whose 
shoulders it is put. 

A businessman retires, a pastor gives up the work, 
the beloved head of a school turns over to someone else 
his trust, and the thoughts and the acts of many others 
are affected. 

The changes bring us joy and they bring us sorrow. 
As the prayer put it, “They enrich or despoil us.” 

Every soul on earth is involved in the thing that 
we are discussing. It is not something that concerns 
only a President, a pastor, a dean. We all are under 
the operation of a law. “Here we have no continuing 
city.” The years are ceaselessly at the work of change. 

If we are to lead successful and happy lives we 
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must recognize the law of change, and cheerfully sub- 
mit. There are two factors in it—those things that 
we can do something about and those where the thing 
is utterly beyond our jurisdiction. In one kind of 
change we are the active agent. We can resist the 
circumstances that are trying to hurl us down to busi- 
ness ruin. We can overcome the temptations that 
would make such a disastrous change in our lives. We 
can say: 


“OQ Neptune, you may sink me or you may save me, 
But Ill hold my rudder true.” 


And we are not altogether helpless in the presence of 
the changes that we cannot control. We can accept 
them without bitterness or we can let them embitter 
our days. The tragedy of a change that we cannot help 
is resentment or despair. The glory of such a change 
is a nobler character. 

And a change that means loss is not without a 
wonderful compensation if it teaches us to lean with 
more confidence on God and to trust more implicitly 
his tender care. 


DR. LALONE HONORED 
UFTS COLLEGE will honor Rev. Emerson Hugh 


Lalone, D.D., at the commencement exercises on 
June 17. President Carmichael, in the name of the 
trustees, will confer on the editor-elect of THe Curts- 
TIAN LEApDER the degree of Litt.D., or doctor of letters. 

We do not have the citation as we go to press, as 
it is not released, but the degree is given only for 
distinction in the field of letters. 

Dr. Lalone is the author of And Thy Neighbor As 
Thyself, Pioneer Personalities and many _ shorter 
manuals and articles. 

The denomination has been honored in the honor 
that has come to the editor of its journal. 


CHURCH NEWS: A FINAL PLEA 


OW that the editor-in-chief is leaving the paper, 

he wishes to labor again with the brothers and 

sisters on the matter of church news. He is advised 

that it is a futile undertaking, but his sunny faith still 
shines with brilliance as of yore. 

We want the news in shape to go to the printer, 
or as nearly in shape as possible, when it comes in. 
The reason is that there are only two of us in the office, 
and our assistant has to prepare copy, read proofs, do 
the make-up, edit the news, and attend to the book 
reviews and all the office work, as well as many other 
things. 

Now it saves time and strength to have the news 
come in legibly written on one side of a sheet of paper 
with plenty of space between the lines. It consumes 
time if it comes in mixed up with a confidential letter 
or scrawled on the back of an old envelope, or in 
newspaper clippings with names of paper and date 
left off. 

It wastes time if the news deals with matters like 
the minutes having been duly read and approved. 
Who in North Attleboro cares if the minutes of Attle- 
boro were or were not read? We use Attleboro for 
illustration, as it is guaranteed not to get mad at us. 
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That Dr. Leighton has resigned after a lifetime of 
service, that hundreds turned out for a reception to 
him, that people gave him a purse of $1,000 and his 
wife a beautiful wrist watch, is live, vital, interesting 
news. Some such news never reaches us. 

Our attitude is not one of self-defense toward news; 
it is a seeking attitude. It realizes that it is asking a 
favor. It voices gratitude, but its daily prayer 1s, 
“God give us a generation that can spot news a little 
better than the generation now gone on to its punish- 
ment.” 


THE RETURN OF MISS FOLSOM 


HE announcement of thé return of Miss Ida M. 

Folsom to her work as executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women will bring joy to 
the members of the women’s organization throughout 
the country and to Universalists in general. She is a 
competent and consecrated leader. 


WRITING UNDER ASSUMED NAMES 


HE CHRISTIAN LEADER has been criticized severely 

for twenty-three years for permitting correspond- 
ents to level charges or to make criticisms under pen 
names. 

The famous Deutsch Case in the House of Repre- 
sentatives illustrates the principle for which we have 
stood. The public is served by permitting newspaper- 
men to withhold names of those who give information. 
Many times those who testify could be penalized. 
If information is erroneous or charges are unfair, the 
remedy is plain—full and complete answer. In our 
judgment, churches and governments alike are better 
off if people are allowed to express what they believe, 
whether it is so or not. 


WHAT IS “MORALS”? 

HEN the Town Meeting of the Air discussed the 

question “Is War Impairing Our Moral Stand- 
ards?” we wished that somebody had given a defini- 
tion of the word morals. It has no end of connotations 
to various people. Usually it means you don’t get 
drunk, or you don’t smoke or play cards, or you don’t 
violate sex mores. To how many people does it raise 
the question, for example, whether an employer pays 
sufficient wages to his employees to maintain some- 
thing above a mere subsistence standard of living? 
And we gathered that most of the four speakers, and 
those who asked questions, were thinking of the word 
morals from a pretty “sins of the flesh” point of view. 
No one, curiously enough, referred to Hitler or Mus- 
solini. Were their procedures in bringing so much 
agony to so many millions of people moral or immoral? 
Nobody said anything about lynching or the share- 
croppers—though such matters as good housing sneaked 
into one address. We have another indictment: why 
didn’t George Denny leap down the throats of his 
speakers and questioners who consistently referred to 
the Protestant clergyman who was a speaker as “Rev- 
erend Smith”? The Town Mecting, sponsored by the 
many “million” circulation Reader's Digest, ought to 
ban such an immoral atrocity in English as that!— 
Editorial in the Churchman. 
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_ Twenty-three Years of It 


The editor when he said hello 


The editor as he says good-by 


“Journalism will kill you, but you will live while you are at it.” 


Massachusetts Universalists Meet in Lynn 


HE First Universalist Church in Lynn was the 

meeting place for the 1945 gatherings of the Massa- 
chusettS Universalist organizations. 

On Wednesday, May 9, the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association and the Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women held their 
separate conventions, and, in conformity with O.D.T. 
regulations, confined their programs to business 
sessions. The following officers were elected for the 
respective groups: 

_ Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion: President, Miss Alice Harrison; vice-president, 
Rev. , Robert G. Hosmer; secretary, Mary Milner; 
tfeasurer, Rev. Albert F. Ziegler; directors, Carl Sea- 
byrg and Mrs. Arthur W. Webster. 

The Massachusetts Association of Universalist 
Women: President, Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff; vice- 
president, Mrs. Leslie C. Blake; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Elwood Litchfield; corresponding _ secretary, 
Mrs. C. G. Wellington; treasurer, Mrs. Robert A. 
Dickson. ; 

On Wednesday evening a service dedicated to 
Universalist men and women in the armed forces was 
held under the auspices. of the Lynn church. 
Rey. William Wallace Rose, D.D., pastor of the church, 
conducted the Book of Remembrance, reading the 
names of Universalists from the various churches who 
have given their lives in their nation’s cause. Chaplain 
Edward M. Littell, of the Waltham Regional Hospital, 
spoke on “Religion in the Foxhole,” describing his 
experience in the South Pacific campaign. Dean A. 
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Warren Stearns, of the Tufts Medical School, spoke 
of the personal adjustment problems of men and 
women returning from the service. 

On Thursday, May 10, the day was devoted to the 
business of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion. Chester A. Dunlap of Framingham, acting 
president, presided. Reports of the various officers and 
committees were especially encouraging, and many 
advances in the work of churches were reported. The 
superintendent, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, in his report, 
mentioned in particular the re-establishing of four 
churches in the state which had either been part-time 
or student pastorates and which had advanced to 
employing full-time resident ministers. The convention 
was aroused to great enthusiasm over the report on the 
establishing of the new church in Wellesley Fells. 
This enterprise has been the result of the combined 
efforts of the officers and staff members of the conven- 
tion for a period of years. Many churches throughout 
the state are taking great interest in this movement, 
and are contributing to the needs of the new church. 

The Committee on Official Reports, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D.D., chairman, presented many important 
proposals. The convention was particularly impressed 
by resolutions expressing appreciation of the service 
of Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., retiring editor of THe 
CuristiAN Leaver, and Dr. .Clarence R. Skinner, 
retiring dean of the Tufts College School of Religion. 
These resolutions were as follows: 

“Whereas we have learned with deep concern that 

(Continued on page 272) 
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The Social Action Commission of the 
Universalist Church of America 


VIlII— Prejudice or Fact? 
Emerson S. Schwenk 


OST of us have definite notions about the “race” 

problem. We pick up these notions uncritically, 
and often unconsciously, from our surroundings. We 
may do so even against our wishes. But we do it. 
Someone addresses us, “They say,” and continues in 
one of the thousands of variations on the theme, “They 
say Negroes are lazy”; or that “Japanese are treacher- 
ous” or “Germans stubborn” or “Jews tricky,” and in 
all these instances either we generalize from the par- 
ticular to the universal or there is no objective evidence 
to support the contention we are making. Mostly we 
do both at the same time. Hence these notions are 
prejudice. 

The word race itself is an indefinite term. It is not 
an exact word describing some objective fact. Listen 
to one scientist: “Many attempts have been made to 
define race in terms of stature, head or nasal form, 
color of hair, eyes or skin, but all have proved unsatis- 
factory because of the great amount of overlapping 
between the groups. It is only by dealing with large 
numbers of individuals and by considering many criteria 
that we can strike an average which justifies the term 
race. ... Most anthropologists now group mankind in 
three primary stocks, within which are divisions called 
races. These primary stocks are Caucasoid, Mongoloid, 
and Negroid.” (1) 

Since Universalists avow faith in the authority of 
truth, known, the following are some of the prejudices 
which plague us. Beside these prejudices are set the 
facts, or truth, as affirmed by authorities in many 


fields, 
i" u 


Prejudice: “Blood will tell.” 

Facts: The religious insight which says that “all 
nations of men” are created of “one blood” squares 
with modern science. There are four types of blood: 
O, A, B and AB. “These four types are inherited by 
each child from his forebears. But Whites, Negroes, 
Mongols and all races of man have all these blood 
types. ... The races of mankind are what the Bible 
says they are... brothers. In their bodies is the record 
of their brotherhood.” (2) 


“The blood of all men is precisely the same sub- 
stance, and if you, a white American, were filled to 
bursting with transfusions of the blood of other races 
there would be no chance that your skin would darken 


(1) Fay Cooper Cole: The Nature of the World and of 
Man, Garden City, New York, 1933, p. 367. 


(2) Ruth Benedict: Races of Mankind, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 85. 
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(or that of your children) or that you would start to 
speak Choctaw.” (3) 

“There is no evidence that the blood of Negroes 
differs in any significant respect from that of whites. 
_.. The segregation of the blood of whites from the 
blood of Negroes in the blood bank is therefore not 
only unscientific but it is a grievous affront to the 
largest minority in our country.” (4) 


Il 


Prejudice: “Some races are superior.” 

Fact: “If we select the most intelligent, imaginative, 
energetic and emotionally stable third of mankind, all 
races would be represented.” (5) 


Ill 


Prejudice: “Race hatred is natural, we're born with 
its; 

Fact: “The absurdity of the theory of imnateness 
becomes apparent when the prejudices of different 
people and cultures are compared. Consider, for 
example, that the child born of Spanish parents in the 
United States has an ‘instinctive’ aversion to the 
Negro, while his cousin, born in Brazil, has only ‘in- 
stinctive’ feelings of indifference to the color prob 
lem.” (6) 

“The white man’s attitude and behavior toward 
the Negro results from his mental perversions on the 
race question; these in turn react upon the Negro and 
produce abnormalities in him. Thus the problem 
becomes a vicious circle. Any individual with deep- 
seated race prejudice must be treated as a mental case 
in the area of race relations, since he does not see the 
facts but only figments of his imagination which have 
grown out of his training and environment.” (7) 

“Prejudice is a matter of attitudes and attitudes 
are to a considerable extent a matter of training and 
information.” (Statement by Harvard psychologists 
on human nature and the peace.) 


(3) William Howells: Mankind So Far, Doubleday Doran, 
New York, 1944, p. 218 (American Museum of Natural 
History: Science Series, vol. 5) . 

(4) Journal of American Medical Association, July 4, 1943, 
p. 804, quoted from Red Cross and Negro Blood, Chicago 
Committee of Racial Equality. 


(5) Franz Boas: Anthropology and Modern Life, Norton, 
New York, revised edition 1932, p. 79. 


(6) A B C of Scapegoating, Central Y.M.C.A. College, 
Chicago, p. 26. 


(7) Paul E. Baker: Negro-White Adjustment, Association 
Press, New York, 1934, p. 251. 
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Prejudice: “Mixing races produces degeneracy.” 

Fact: “The biological arguments that have been 
brought forward against race crossing are not con- 
vincing.” (8) 

“Legal prohibition of marriage between whites and 
blacks started in the new world and the United States 
_1s today the only country in the world which has carried 

its law against the marriage of white and black from 
its, colonial period into its national one. Only four 
_ countries in the world have such laws at this moment, 
and they are Nazi Germany, Australia, South Africa 
and the United States.” (9) 

#“In Harlem, as elsewhere in the United States, it 
should be mentioned, the child of a marriage between 
a Negro and a white, or red, yellow or brown person, 
no matter how little his physical appearance resembles 
that of a Negro, is considered a Negro. And indeed no 
psychic injury is done the child. Some of the best 
adjusted people I know are the progeny of such 
unions.” (10) 

“It is interesting to note that Spain’s greatness fol- 
lowed the period of greatest race mixture, that its 
decline set in when the population became stable and 
immigration stopped. This might give us pause when 
we speak of the intermingling of European types. 
What is happening in America now is the repetition on 
a larger scale and in a shorter time of what happened 
in Europe.” (11) 

There are clubs composed of mixed marriages in 
New York and in the Midwest. The members are 
selected after careful character investigation and the 
candidates must attest to the stability of the marriage 
relationship by having at least one child. (12) 


Vv 


Prejudice: “Negroes are incompetent.” 

Facts: “One hundred and two selected manage- 
ments of industries employing Negroes had been re- 
quested to rank Negro and white employees on com- 
parable skilled and semiskilled work. As to ability, 
seventy managements graded Negro workers equal 
to their white colleagues, thirty-one poorer, one better 
than pwhites. As to production, eighty-five manage- 
ments found Negroes equal to, twelve poorer, five 
bétter than white workers. As to regularity in attend- 
ance, sixty-four managements reported Negroes equal 
to, thirty-two poorer, five better.” (13) 

Five thousand Negroes hold civil service jobs in 
New York City and earn salaries of from $5,000 to 
$12,000 a year. (14) 


(8) Franz Boas, op. cit. p. 79. 

(9) James Ivy: The Crisis (magazine of the NAACP), 
April, 1945, p. 118. 

(10) Roi Ottley: New World A-Coming, Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1943, p. 54. 

(11) Franz Boas: Race Language and Culture, Macmillan, 
1940, pp. 5-6. 

(12) Roi Ottley, op. cit. p. 178. 

(13) Roi Ottley, op. cat. p. 290° 

(14) Roi Ottley, op. cit. p. 216. 
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Who’s Who in America lists more than 100 Negroes 
on its roster of distinguished Americans. There are 
about 4,000 Negro physicians, 2,000 dentists, and 6,000 
Negro nurses in America. Ninety-five books by or 
about Negroes were published in English in 1941. Con- 
sidering that there is one Negro to ten Americans in 
this country, these facts are a flat denial of incom- 
petence. 

George Washington Carver, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Langston Hughes, Marian Anderson, Joe Louis, Paul 
Robeson, Dorothy Maynor, are outstanding Negro per- 
sonalities known to most of us. Others less widely 
known are: Benjamin Banneker, born in 1731, the 
grandson of an African king, who made a clock which 
struck the hours—the first of its kind in America; J. E. 
Matzeliger, who devised the shoe-lasting machine now 
in universal use; Granville Woods, who invented the 
electric air brake; Lewis H. Latimer, electrical engineer, 
who was sent by Edison to London to establish the 
incandescent lamp department of the British Electric 
Light Company. 

Dr. Daniel H. Williams was the first surgeon in the 
world to perform a successful operation on the human 
heart. He was chosen from among all the surgeons of 
America as one of the charter members of the American 
College of Surgeons, organized in Chicago in 1913. (15) 


VI 


Prejudice: “Negroes and whites won’t work to- 
gether.” 

Facts: They are working together in plants like 
Ford, Kelsey Hayes, Murray Corporation, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding and the Denver Ordinance Plant .. . in 
the shipyards of Virginia and North Carolina . . . in 
the coal and iron fields of Alabama .. . in all parts of 
the country. (16) 

“The as yet untold story of how Jim Crow was 
unceremoniously dumped overboard on virtually every 
one of the 4,000 merchant vessels in our fleet of Liberty 
and Victory ships is a powerful rebuttal of the stubborn 
insistence of the War and Navy Departments on segre- 
gation in the armed forces. It is a saga of racial 
democracy that needs telling and retelling to millions 
of Americans who accept and practice racial supremacy 
theories at home while fighting them abroad. Here for 
the first time in history white and black men are sleep- 
ing, eating, working and living together by the thou- 
sands. They are all volunteer fighters in the war, men 
who. have suffered the highest casualty rate of any 
service.” (17) 


VII 


Prejudice: “Negroes and whites can’t live together.” 
Facts: “More than twenty odd projects in cities 
like Chicago, Pittsburgh, Newark, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles and New York are occupied by Negro and 
white tenants. Prophecies of race riots have failed to 


(15) America’s Tenth Man, Southern Regional Council, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

(16) Roi Ottley, op. cit. p. 299. 

(17) Ben Burns: The Crisis, April, 1945, p. 107. 
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materialize. [18] There is a manifest pride in the 
upkeep and appearance of grounds and buildings and 
there is an easy association between the races. A 
Southern white family on one occasion accepted an 
apartment in a New York housing project with some 
misgivings because of the presence of Negroes. Nine 
months later they gave as their reason for remaining 
the happiness they found in the project’s small town 
atmosphere of friendliness and neighborly co-operative- 
ness. These small developments point the way.” (19) 


Vill 


Prejudice: “Jews control banking in America.” 

Facts: “Of the 420 listed directors of the nineteen 
members of the New York Clearing House in 1933, 
only thirty were Jews. In the investment field, 
although there are of course Jewish houses, they do 
not compare with the great houses owned by non-Jews. 
If these houses were ranked, the amounts of foreign 
loans outstanding on March 1, 1935—J. P. Morgan 
with 19.87 per cent, National City Company with 6.68, 
Bancamerica-Blair with 6.18 and Lee Higginson with 
4.23—all rank above the highest Jewish house, which 
is Kuhn Loeb, with 2.68. 

“On the New York Stock Exchange, 252 of the 
1375 members or 18 per cent are Jews, while fifty-five 
of the 637 firms listed by the exchange directory are 
Jewish, twenty-four are half Jewish, and thirty-nine 
have dominant Jewish influence. Jews very definitely 
do not run banking.” (20) 


IX 


Prejudice: “Jews control the press.” 

Facts: “There are only four Jewish chains in the 
field. On the basis of daily circulation these four groups 
total respectively 489,871; 391,209; 289,126; and 193,610. 
These figures may be compared with the 5,500,000 
daily of Hearst who is not a Jew, Patterson- 
McCormick’s 2,332,156, and Scripps Howard’s 
1,794,617.” (21) 


(18) Those words were written by Roi Ottley prior to the 
Detroit race riot. There is evidence that the riot could have 
been avoided had there been decisive action by the housing 
authorities. (See Earl Brown: Why Race Riots, Publie 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 87.) 


(19) Roi Ottley, op. cit. pp. 182-183. 
(20) Editors of Fortune Magazine, February, 19386. 
(21) Editors of Fortune, op. cit. 


SHADE TREES 


These trees know God—my shade trees, lifting up 
Their graceful arms in prayer 

As though well aware 

Of need. And, having prayed, 

Compulsion they have laid 

On limbs in lambent green. 

I read the lines between, 

And see, beside faith’s elevated cup, 

Arms reaching out to aid 

With their best gift to heat-worn mortals—shade. 


Mary B. Stevenson 


Dr. Eugene G. Bewkes, president-elect 
of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York. 


Massachusetts Universalists Meet in Lynn 
(Continued from page 269) 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D.D., for twenty-three 
years the tireless editor of THe CuristrAn LEADER, a 
man who by his clarity of thought, his facility of 
utterance, his courage of action and his unfailing 
kindness of heart has won the respect and affection of 
Universalists throughout the land, and has gained for 
himself a position of primacy with his fellow editors, 
has asked to be relieved of his duties, we recommend 
that by a rising vote this convention express to him 
a gratitude that is not perfunctory and a good will 
that is not transient.” 

“Tt is recommended that this convention express its 
deep appreciation of the dedicated services of 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner as dean of the Tufts College 
School of Religion. His sincere expression of Univer- 
salism at its best has been a constant inspiration 
through the years to students and colleagues. His work 
has strengthened liberal religion immeasurably and has 
increased its influence among other denominations.” 

The convention service of worship was held at 
4 p. m., and included the recognition service, conducted 
by Dr. Ratcliff, for Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D.D., who 
has completed fifty years of service as an ordained 
Universalist minister, and the reception of the minis- 
terial relief offering by Rey. Roger F. Etz, D.D., 
secretary. The occasional sermon was preached by 
Rey. Stanley G. Spear. Dr. Rose conducted the 
service of communion. He was assisted by four young 
men entering the Universalist ministry: Hugo A. 
Bourdeau, David Cole, Frederick L. Harrison and 
Rey. Gordon B. McKeeman. 

The sessions closed with the convention dinner and 
an address by Prof. Warren A. Seavey, Bussey Pro- 
fessor of the Harvard Law School, who. spoke on 
“Humanity in the Postwar World.” 


IMR. 
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The Only Way to Future Security 


George S. Van Schaick 


The following address was delivered at a dinner gwen by the University of 
Rochester, New York, May 21. Mr. Van Schaick, a brother of the editor, is a 
lawyer and is a vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Company. The 
idealism of business in its better forms and its relationship to the peace of the 
world are set forth in this significant address. 


HE development of the concept of business as a 

profession is one of steady growth in which 
American universities have played a conspicuous part. 
fhe University of Rochester is to be congratulated 
upon the appropriateness of the courses which it offers 
to meet current needs of business. No one at this 
meeting can fail to be impressed by the leadership 
which, as business and government expand in size and 


complexity, our own university has shown. This 
educational development across the country has 
enhanced the competence of business executives, 


business staffs and business personnel in general. It has 
made for a better relationship between employer and 
employee. It has led to a better understanding of the 
underlying principles in labor relations. It has made 
business thinking more flexible and more receptive to 
change to meet modern conditions. It has given 
business an insight into social changes that have come 
or are impending. It has formed a reservoir of adminis- 
trative talent absolutely necessary for public service. 
In the conduct of business there has occurred a 
notable increase in the range of useful knowledge which 
businessmen must have. At the same time there has 
come #ecognition that executives and employees should 
be familiar with the objectives and the goals which are 
sought. More important still, there has come a realiza- 
tion that aptitude in getting things done is crucial in 
business administration. This aptitude in turn comes 
from prompt and wise decisions attributable to the 
most important human quality of all, the ability to 
think clearly. ' 
The reason that business has gained professional 
standing is not alone that demands on it under modern 
conditions are exacting. Looming large in the picture 
As that those demands, more than at any previous time, 
have public implications. It has always been one of 
the attributes of professional standing that the pro- 
fessional man has an obligation to society greater than 
usual by reason of his knowledge and must with greater 
‘frequency make his services available in the public 
service and in public administration. 
Business was called upon by our government in 
World War II for services and guidance. Never at any 
previous time had businessmen been used in the public 
service so advantageously as in war production and 
related activities. Men who have kept their vision 
above the ground to what lies above and beyond and 
who knew how to get things done, have worked in 
government to bring about the marvel of the age, the 
achievement of production sufficient to meet the needs 
of the war. It is one of the most thrilling episodes in 
history. The schools and colleges, both of the liberal 
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arts and of the professions, may, with due modesty, 
take satisfaction in the groundwork which they laid 
for this achievement. 

The European war has come to an end. The 
narrowness of the margin of victory may be seen by a 
review of the events of 1940, 1941 and 1942. The Battle 
of Britain might well form an additional act to 
Thornton Wilder’s play, The Skin of Our Teeth. The 
fact is that civilization as we know it was balanced 
on the very brink more than once. We have been 
favored with extreme good fortune that our civilization 
has survived. 

After the war, problems will be more difficult than 
we have yet realized. The requirements for a lasting 
and durable peace are already seen in broad outline. 
An economy of abundance, relatively full employment, 
satisfactory standards of living and machinery for 
adjusting differences of viewpoint are basic. However, 
success in these objectives depends on similar success 
throughout the world. The relationship of national 
prosperity to the prosperity of the world is recognized 
by sound economists. Success breeds success, produc- 
tion calls for trade, and the problem of unnecessary 
trade barriers looms large on the horizon. As was 
expressed by Wendell Willkie in One World, “It is also 
inescapably true that to raise the standard of living 
of any man anywhere in the world is to raise the 
standard of living by some slight degree of every man 
everywhere in the world.” 

In other words, transportation and communication 
have so annihilated distance that the dependence of 
members of the human race one upon the other is 
increasingly apparent and of great importance to our 
economic and social structure. 

The doctrine of isolationism has many ramifications. 
It breaks out insidiously in unexpected places and in 
many guises. In the years following World War I, 
before we knew it we found ourselves in an isolationist 
strait-jacket politically, economically and financially. 
We drifted into that state because obstacles made it 
the easy way. The loss of all hope of avoiding World 
War II was the consequence. We failed to use our 
reasoning faculties, our intelligence or our foresight. 
Extreme care is now necessary to avoid a repetition. 
The after years of the present war are going to be the 
toughest, most difficult, and at times most discouraging, 
that we have met. Stout hearts and courage and clear 
thinking will be required in unusual degree. With 
infinite patience and determination, let us be prepared 
to meet the issue. 

It is well to keep in mind that nations are nothing 
but aggregations of individuals. The same difficulties 
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exist there as in ordinary human relationships. Human 
nature, human emotions, human selfishness, are not 
going to change, except perhaps through the relatively 
slow processes of evolution and education. We must 
expect that the attempted working together of the 
nations of the world will present differences and com- 
plexities. They must not only be expected, they must 
be met and must be solved. The days ahead will call 
for more diplomacy, more knowledge of how to do 
things, more patience and more consideration for 
others than at any other time. One of the great good 
fortunes that we have is that the universities have 
made preparation and are helping us much in elevating 
the competence, not only of business but of the general 
run of our citizenry. 

The individuals who expected the United Nations 
to sit down at San Francisco and think alike in the 
multiplicity of questions presented were childlike in 
their attitude. No one expects to eradicate differences 
of viewpoint in the world. We can expect to learn to 
work together, to respect people who aim at the same 
remote goal and to endeavor to understand viewpoints 
other than our own. The Constitution of the United 
States emerged from a convention involving widely 
divergent viewpoints, bitter debate and strong animosi- 
ties. There is sound basis for believing that a strong 


Not in New England Is 
Myles D. Blanchard 


ECENTLY a group of ministers, some serving 

straight Universalist churches and others minis- 
tering to federated churches in which were remnants of 
Universalist parishes, got into the classical discussion 
as to whether Universalism, per se, was “all through.” 
No conclusion was reached: none ever is. But after 
it was finished the writer began to rethink the whole 
matter and, looking upon the problem more or less 
objectively, since he is a Congregational minister, he 
began to realize that what made Universalism the force 
it has been was the theological conceptions of the period 
in which it found its birth. This is an accepted fact 
hardly worth repeating. Equally well known is the 
fact that in New England, where Universalism made 
its entrance into American theology, not only do these 
conditions not now obtain but the very principles for 
which Universalists so brilliantly and tirelessly con- 
tended are now the accepted doctrines of many of the 
groups which formerly considered it their God-inspired 
duty to oppose this brand of liberalism. In other 
words, to preach Universalism as a distinct doctrine in 
New England today is synonymous with bringing coal 
to Newcastle. 

The situation reminds us of one of our own expe- 
riences. Serving a rather parochial group which had its 
main strength in New England a number of years ago, 
we found ourselves in Jacksonville, Florida, drawing a 
map of the United States on which we were to lecture 
to the poor benighted Floridians on the geographical 
location of that particular group. A very undignified 
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and workable world charter will emerge from San 
Francisco. 

Behind this question of world security and a lasting 
peace is a condition within our nationalistic ranks that 
must have our attention. How can we expect to have 
peace and order in the world of nations if individuals 
within the several nations keep hating one another? 
It would seem as though there can be no hope of 
permanent peace unless racial, religious and other 
human prejudices are minimized. Justice for all has 
been an ideal of our country throughout its years. 
We have far to go in its attainment. What a field lies 
ahead for education! 

The boys who have fought ask the question, “Why, 
if the U. S. A. can organize as it did for war and wage 
war so successfully, can it not organize equally well for 
peace and be equally as successful?” The answer is 
that we can if we work together, if we understand the 
problems, and if we keep our thinking clear. 

Every human being who uses his brain and his 
intelligence must desire a peaceful world for himself 
and the generations to follow. It is the only possible 
way to future security. It is the most difficult, and at 
the same time the most important, problem which has 
ever confronted human society. We must not again 
drift into the easy way. 


Our Future 


snicker was heard from the rear of the room and when 
we inquired as to what we had done to cause it were 
told that Cape Cod, by no stretch of the imagination, 
could be considered as large as the peninsula of Florida. 
Even so, we couldn’t believe it! Only a map proved 
our critic correct. Our New England egotism simply 
could not admit that there was any point of land 
projecting into the Atlantic Ocean either as large or as 
important as Massachusetts’ Cape Cod. 

What we are trying to say is that Universalism still 
thinks, to a large extent, in terms of New England. 
Its strength lies in this area, as does its financial assets. 
But New England, whether we natives like it or not, 
is not two things: it is not a very large section of the 
United States and it is not to be considered a pattern 
of the theological thinking of the rest of the country. 
New England, regardless of what denominational ties 
it adheres to, is now Universalist in concept and doc- 
trme! The rest of the country is not! 

One has but to look at our (if we may be permitted 
to use the possessive pronoun) summary of local church 
statistics to discover that the South, for example, has 
but a scattered few Universalist churches. Link this 
with the fact that the preponderance of weight thrown 
against Universalism in the recent exclusion vote of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
stemmed from representatives of Southern funda- 
mentalist groups and Universalism is faced once again 
with the same challenge that confronted it in Gloucester 
in 1799. It was here that the first Universalist society 
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was born as a result of an act of exclusion. It is, per- 
haps, in the South, where the doctrines of most groups 
include even at this late date some semblance of eternal 
torment, that Universalism may find a rebirth under 
almost the identical conditions which fostered its origin 
in New England. 

This writer has spent nearly ten years in the south- 
ern part of this country. He can testify that the doc- 
trines which Universalism originally protested against 
are still in existence below the Mason-Dixon line. The 
same intolerance, the same lack of fellowship, the same 
insistence on eternal torment as future punishment— 
these conditions are ripe for protest. If Universalism 
~ does not lift a voice against this kind of parochialism, 

thei somebody else will. 

The strength of Universalism has been its willing- 
ness to count others in while it is being counted out 
itself. This kind of spirit can be made to produce 
dividends in the South. The South is not always going 
to be classed as backward. Already it is showing signs 
of awakening to its own tremendous possibilities. 
Educationally it has made great strides. There is no 
limit to its industrial potentialities. 
of its educational and scientific progress must come a 
theological liberalism. But the question arises as to 
whether one must wait for this natural evolutionary 

process or whether it might not be possible to sow seeds 
which will bear fruit sooner than some might expect. 

Looking, then, as one who is inside and yet outside 
at the same time, we wonder what a few years of 
‘intensive work by consecrated young ministers, backed 
by the home office, would do for the Southland? Is it 
possible that here is the answer to those who ask if 
Universalism is “through”? Is it possible that the 
South gould provide the challenge needed to entice 
younger men into the ministry of a liberal church? 


The Dreadful Story of Maryanna 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story for little girls; but I don’t see why 
anybody who is not a little girl should be stopped 
- from reading it. It is a dreadful story; so Td better 
say at the beginning that it ends quite happily. It is 
tKe-dreadful story of Maryanna, who was a very pretty 
little girl, with golden hair and curls which really grew, 
and eyes the color of forget-me-nots, and cheeks like 
apple blossom in June. 
Sad, oh, sad to tell, there was one dreadful thing 
about Maryanna, and it made her mother sometimes 
say that Maryanna had an empty head. For when 
Mother told her to do something, Maryanna often 
looked anywhere than at Mother. She watched the 
hens pecking grains in the sunny yard, or watched the 
raindrops running down the windowpane, or peered 
admiringly at her own pretty little shoes. 

So, when Maryanna was told to go upstairs and get 
her blue hair ribbon from the top drawer, she would 
come down with a handkerchief. Or when she was sent 
to the village store to get some lemons, she would come 
back with a large cabbage. And her mother would 
sigh and say, “Oh, Maryanna, you little empty-head! 
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And in the wake © 


And then there was the perfectly dreadful day 
when Maryanna was sent to the drugstore to set some 
Eau de Cologne for Granny’s birthday. Mother wrote 
it on a small piece of paper—Eau de Cologne. What 
Maryanna did with the piece of paper, what she asked 
for at the store, how she took what she got, I do not 
know. But she came back with a large brown bottle 
full of sweet sticky stuff made of malt extract and cod 
liver oil: Mother was really cross, and cried: “Oh, 
you empty-head! Take it back at once.” 

Empty-headed Maryanna only remembered that 
Mother had said, “Take it”; and she went into the 
garden, prodded out the cork, and took nearly half the 
sweet sticky stuff. And soon she began to feel sick, 
and then her head began to ache so much that she 
cried; and Mother had to carry her to bed. Maryanna 
lay in bed with her golden empty head aching so much 
that she had to keep her eyes closed. 

Suddenly there was a big person bending over the 
bed. The big person reached out long arms, picked up 
Maryanna and carried her away and away into a 
strange house and into a room which was a nursery 
with many toys. And sitting on the floor among the 
toys was a dear little girl with short black hair and 
big dark eyes. The dear little girl got up quickly and 
said: “Oh, Mummy! What have you brought me?” 
And the big person opened her cloak and held out— 
Maryanna. 

“Oh, a lovely doll!” cried the dear little girl. 

“A doll, indeed!” thought Maryanna. “T’ll soon 
tell her.’ And she tried to open her mouth, but 
couldn’t. And then she tried to kick, but couldn’t. 

“What beautiful goldy hair!” said the dear little 
girl. “And how blue her eyes are! I shall call her 
Forget-Me-Not.” 

“T’ve been turned into a doll,” thought Maryanna; 
and she stared and stared with her forget-me-not eyes. 

“T wonder if her eyes will close,” said the dear little 
girl; and she shook Maryanna to see. 

“I won't be treated so,” thought Maryanna; and 
she tried so hard to scream that her head came off and 
rolled on to the nursery floor. 

“Her head’s come off,” cried the dear little girl. 
“Oh, what a pity! Perhaps she has something inside 
her head”; and she picked up Maryanna’s head and 
looked inside. “No, there’s nothing at all,” she said. 
“It’s quite empty.” And then she put poor broken 
Maryanna in a corner and began to play with some old 
and faded dolls. 

And suddenly again Maryanna heard a voice say- 
ing, “Is Maryanna feeling better now?” And there she 
was in bed, her head feeling heavy; and there was 
Mother—darling Mother—bending over her. “Yes, 
yes,” cried Maryanna, clinging to Mother with her hot 
little arms. “And I’m not a doll, am I?” 

“Why, whatever’s happened?” asked Mother. 

And Maryanna told her of the dreadful adventure. 
“But I’m not a doll, and I’m not empty-headed now. 
I never will be.” And she nodded her head a lot to 
make sure it was safe. 

So, you see, this dreadful story of Maryanna ends 
happily after all. 
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Fifteen Minutes with the Book of Jonah 


Harry Adams Hersey 


Abstract of address to the Ministerial Association of Danbury, Conn. 


HE Book of Jonah has suffered the tragic fate of 

a picture framed in so extravagant and extraordi- 
nary a manner that mankind in general would think of 
the frame and not the picture and would talk about it, 
disagree about it, endlessly. 

The central message has been obscured, if not in 
many instances utterly lost, through endless and often 
bitter discussion. Although the book, as we shall see 
presently, takes the very highest place in the estima- 
tion of Biblical scholars, it has been remembered and 
talked about more because of the “fish episode” than 
because of its sublime message. Probably no other 
book in the Bible has so far become a perennial subject 
for doubt, sarcasm, ridicule and coarse humor. Prob- 
ably no other incident recorded in the Bible has 
become, on the one hand, so severe a test for faith 
in the literal truth of every Biblical statement or story 
or, on the other hand, so popular amongst those who 
criticize the miraculous element and, in particular, hold 
the “fish incident” up as one of the things which surely 
cannot have happened. 

For my present purpose, therefore, I shall entirely 
disregard the chapters which deal with Jonah’s first 
call and his adventures in transportation. I shall omit 
everything except the two brief closing chapters, only 
some 500 words. But in passing let me mention just 
one of the preliminary incidents, the nobility of the 
sailors, the manifest superiority of those rough, pagan 
men to Jonah himself, even though he was a prophet 
of God. It was they who, assured that Jonah was the 
cause of their peril, bidden by Jonah himself to cast 
him into the sea to appease God’s wrath,. nevertheless 
tried with all their might to bring the ship safely to 
shore that Jonah might disembark. This incident 
stands out, as does the parable of the Good Samaritan 
in the New Testament, to show the superiority of 
character, expressed in good deeds, to a formal pro- 
fession of a creed. 

Let us see now, before we read the message of the 
book itself, in what esteem it is held. 


Professor Cornhill says: 


I have read the Book of Jonah at least a hundred times, 
and I will publicly state, for I am not ashamed of my weak- 
ness, that I cannot even now read this marvelous book, not 
even speak of it, without tears rising to my eyes and my 
heart beating higher. This apparently trivial book is one of 
the deepest and grandest ever written, and I should like to 
say to everyone who approaches it, “Take off thy shoes from 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 


Dr. John A. Sutton: 

I should like to see this little book make its own blessed 
way and impression; for I know not where to look in Holy 
Scriptures, except in the region of Gethsemane and Calvary, 


for any revelation of the heart of God comparable to what 
has been given us in Jonah. 


Prof. Rolland E. Wolfe (in an article advising 
young people how to read the Bible) : 
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Attention should be concentrated upon the gospels and, 
in the Old Testament, upon books like Ruth and Jonah... . 
Only in the gospels, Jonah and Ruth does one find material 
that is uniformly good. 


Prof. A. S. Peake: 


Even if the Book of Jonah be regarded as pure fiction, it is 
literature of the highest moral and religious value; and, in its 
pregnant brevity, its vivid descriptions, its narrative quality, 
its irony and its tenderness, a literary gem of the first water. 


Canon Driver: 


In no book of the Old Testament is the all-embracing 
fatherly love of God, which has no respect for person or 
nation, but is moved to mercy on all who turn to him, ex- 
hibited with equal impressiveness or in a manner so approach- 
ing the spirit of Christianity. 


Professor Goodspeed: 


It remained for a prophet, about the end of the fourth | 
century B.C., to rise to the splendid thought that, if God had 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but rather that the 
wicked turn from his evil way and live, it was as true of the 
heathen as of the Jews, and that God, the Creator, had the 
same concern, forbearance and compassion for all his crea- 
tures, whether Jew or Gentile. This is the message of the 
Book of Jonah. Jonah is the first missionary book in the 
world. 


What is it that has given this little book so high a 
place? Let us, in attempting the answer, sketch briefly 
the circumstances under which it was produced, the 
aim of its author, the character of Jonah, and then, in 
conclusion, read the essential message itself as recorded 
in the last two chapters of the book. 

At the time the Book of Jonah was written Israel 
was again in one of its periods of narrowness, self- 
righteousness. The people were sure that they, and 
they alone, were the chosen people of God. They had 
returned from their long Babylonian exile. Under 
Ezra and Nehemiah they had reacted to an extreme 
nationalism. They had recovered and revived the 
ancient Law. They had sternly put away wives and 
children of mixed marriages, in the belief that only in 
exalting and preserving an absolutely pure racial stock 
could they fulfill the law of God and continue in his 
favor. They were full of hatred for the pagan neigh- 
bors and oppressors who had preyed upon them, 
destroyed their city, snatched away their women and 
children, murdered many of their countrymen or taken 
them captive. Some of the prophecies of the period 
envision a day of great and terrible judgment from God 
upon these enemies. Nineveh in particular, the capital 
of their chief oppressor, Assyria, was the object of 
strong desire for vengeance and the visitation of the 
wrath of God. That God was, is, or in any way could 
be the God and father of any such violent and oppres- 
sive pagan enemies, was not to be thought of. Here, 
at peak, we see the too-prevalent conviction that our 
enemies are the enemies of God and that he will do to 
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them all that we would do, and more. Even in the 
early Christian era, in the Book of Revelation, we find 
hoarse cries for vengeance on enemies and a prophecy 
of a reign of blood and terrible destruction of the 
enemies of God. 

The aim of the author of Jonah is to rebuke, and, 
if possible, break down this racial and religious narrow- 
ness and bigotry, this obsession of superiority to all 
other peoples, this desire for the utter destruction of 
their enemies. To this end he presents God as asking 
Jonah to do something apparently as difficult and 
repugnant as it would be today to ask the relatives of 
millions of murdered Jews in Europe, or the survivors 
of a destroyed Czechoslovakian town, to go to Berlin 
‘gnd ask for the salvation of the top-ranking Nazis and 
their murderous followers. Does the Christian world 
as a whole today earnestly desire to see these people 
confess God and be assured of full pardon and everlast- 
ing joy and peace in heaven? Or does it, rather, await 
eagerly the awful and terrible destruction so eloquently 
forecast by Winston Churchill for them? 

No, it was no easy and comfortable mission which 
God assigned Jonah when he asked him to go and 
preach repentance to Nineveh. So deep-seated was his 
rebellion that instead of going east toward Nineveh, 
he took ship to the farthest possible point west, some 
2,500 miles from Nineveh. He apparently forgot all 
those great declarations of God’s universal reign, made 
by eighth-century prophets, and he seemed to think 
that he could sail beyond God’s domain and thus 
escape the disagreeable task. It was only after his 
hard experiences and terrible plight that, commanded 
a second time to go to Nineveh, he obeys grudgingly 
and, as it turns out, with great misgivings and fear 
that God will not destroy the Ninevites. It is not 
recorded that he even asks them to repent. Instead, 
he warns them of doom in forty days—a fate he most 
fervently hopes will overtake them. Even to the last, 
after finding out that God is going to forgive them, 
Jonah sits on the east of the city, still hoping that he 
will witness fire and brimstone falling upon it out of 
heaven, as upon Sodom and Gomorrah. And when 
God fails to destroy Nineveh, Jonah is so angry that 
he prefers to die rather than live (and see the salva- 
tion, of his enemies) . 


_ “4. For here Jonah has forced upon him the most unwel- 
geome truth that God has no pleasure in the death of ® 


the wicked. Here he finds that high as is the heaven 
above the earth, so high is God’s way higher than his 
way. Here, too, he must learn that “God is not the 
God of the Jews only but of the Gentiles also.” 
“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy like the wideness 
of the sea.” This, says Professor Goodspeed, “is the 
imperishable truth in the Book of Jonah, and its 
unknown author cast it in such inimitable form that 
his story is among the masterpieces of the world.” 
“Jonah is God’s final answer,” says Dr. Hutton, 
“to all that, in this book, the Hebrew soul achieves: its 
last victory, the victory over itself, the victory over its 
own dearest prejudices, over its own inveterate ambi- 


‘tion. Here we see the Hebrew mind in lonely travail, 


: ; ‘ hie 
struggling up to a higher piane, abandoning wit 
sweat of blood one long-cherished apprehension of God 
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in obedience to a higher apprehension which through 
the Eternal spirit was now knocking at its heart. In 
this book the Old Testament dies to live, is crucified, 
dead and buried; so that it may rise again in newness 
of life to embrace the world in its benediction. Here 
we see the Old Testament cutting off its own right hand 
and plucking out its own right eye for the sake of a 
purer thought of God.” 

And now we are ready to read, against this back- 
ground, the familiar words with which the Book of 
Jonah closes: 


_ And the word of the Lord came unto Jonah the second 
time, saying, 

Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto 
it the preaching that I bid thee. 

So Jonah arose, and went unto Nineveh, according to the 
word of the Lord. Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city 
of three days’ journey. — 

And Jonah began to enter the city a day’s journey; and he 
cried, and said, Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown. 

So the people of Nineveh believed God, and proclaimed a 
fast, and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even 
to the least of them. 

For word came unto the king of Nineveh, and he arose 
from his throne, and he laid his robe from him, and covered 
him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. 

And he caused it to be proclaimed and published through 
Nineveh, by the decree of the king and his nobles, saying, 
Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, taste any thing, 
let them not feed, nor drink water: 

But let man and beast be covered with sackcloth, and ery 
mightily unto God: yea, let them turn every one from his 
evil way, and from the violence that is in their hands. 

Who can tell if God will turn and repent, and turn away 
from his fierce anger, that we perish not? 

And God saw their works, that they turned from their: 
evil way; and God repented of the evil that he had said that 
he would do unto them; and he did it not. 

But it displeased Jonah exceedingly, and he was very 
angry. 

And he prayed unto the Lord, and said, I pray thee, 
O Lord, was not this my saying, when I was yet in my 
country? Therefore I fled before unto Tarshish: for I knew 
that thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger, 
and of great kindness, and repentest thee of the evil; 

Therefore, now, O Lord, take, I beseech thee, my life from, 
me; for it is better for me to die than to live. 

Then said the Lord, Doest thou well to be angry? 

So Jonah went out of the city, and sat on the east side 
of the city, and there made him a booth, and sat under it in. 
the shadow, till he might see what would become of the city.. 

And the Lord God prepared a gourd, and made it to come: 
up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow over his head, to 
deliver him from his grief. So Jonah was exceeding glad of 
the gourd. 

But God prepared a worm when the morning rose the next 
day, and it smote the gourd that it withered. 

And it came to pass, when the sun did arise, that God’ 
prepared a vehement east wind; and the sun beat upon the 
head of Jonah, that he fainted, and wished in himself to die, 
and said, It is better for me to die than to live. 

And God said to Jonah, Doest thou well to be angry for- 
the gourd? And he said, I do well to be angry, even unto. 
death. 

Then said the Lord, Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for 
the which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow;. 
which came up in a night, and perished in a night: 

And should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein 
are more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern: 
between their right hand and. their left hand; and also much: 
cattle? 


QUT: 


Helping Ourselves and Others in Wartime 
A Suggested Reading List 


Otis R. Rice 


if these trying days of war those on the home front are not 
without difficult strains and tensions. It is obvious that 
relatives and close friends of men and women in active service 
are constantly beset by anxiety regarding their safety. There 
are also the conflicts and the over-all pressures for every one 
of us that derive from the very atmosphere of the times in 
which we live. Participation in war industries, civilian de- 
fense activities and the disruption of families by the absence 
of those in service all heighten human need. Loneliness, 
anguish, fear and confusion are rife. 

A special problem is that of the children who are growing 
up in the exaggerated and grotesque emotional environment 
of a war world. Inevitably the unleashed emotional forces 
and uncertainties that rack adult minds will be conveyed to 
the feeling and thinking of our children. We scarcely yet 
realize the extent to which they are now being marked or 
marred. 

Our civilian hospitals are now overflowing with patients, 
and many more sick, wounded and maimed are returning in 
large numbers from active combat to the military facilities. 
Many layfolk, as well as clergy, are needed to minister to 
their spiritual and emotional needs. There is a poignant prob- 
lem for young men and women who find that because of 
physical or mental impairment they must make a new adjust- 
ment to life. 

Every Christian is eager to be of assistance to his fellow 
men. Whether we realize it or not, those all around us are 
reaching out for help, guidance and ‘sympathy. Good inten- 
tions and pleasant conversation are not enough. We must 
know more about ourselves and others in order that we may 
better serve as Christ’s ministers to the myriad number of 
people who hunger for intelligent human understanding and 
assistance. 

There are books and materials which will help us all in 
understanding human problems and our own role in being 
more creative in their solution. Below appears a list of 
recommended reading. Some of the items are quite old but 
still valuable. Others are more recent. A brief estimate of 
each is made for the guidance of the reader. 


General Background Material in the Understanding 
of Personality 


Allport, Gordon W. Personality: A Psychological Interpreta- 
tion, Holt, 1937. $3.50. : 

A comprehensive and authoritative survey of the study 
and psychological theories of personality: definitions, develop- 
ment, modification and mechanisms. The best general ex- 
amination of the background material yet published. Well 
annotated and with excellent bibliographical references. This 
volume can be used as a basis for further reading in the field. 


Burnham, William H. The Wholesome Personality, Appleton- 
Century, 1932. $2.75. 


A thoroughly normative and untechnical discussion of 
mental hygiene principles. A practical introduction and guide, 
though lacking in its presentation of many of the dynamic 
concepts of the mind. 


Horney, Karen. The Neurotic Personality of Our Times, 
Norton, 1937. $3.00. 


A keen analysis of the relation of anxiety to our contem- 
porary culture. Few books have contributed so much insight 
into human personality and its tactics. Readable and thought 
provoking. 


Kunkel, Fritz. Let's Be Normal, Washburn, 1929. $3.00. (1) 
God Helps Those, Washburn, 1931. $3.00. (2) What It 
Means to Grow Up, Scribner’s, 1936. $2.00. (3) The 
Search for Maturity, Scribner’s, 1943. $2.75. (4) 
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Untechnical and readable volumes by a Christian psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist. Valuable in understanding oneself 
as well as others. Of interest to parents, clergy and teachers. 
Items 1 and 2 have unfortunate titles and are poorly trans- 
lated yet are well worth reading. Item 3 is of special interest 
to adolescents and those who deal with them. Item 4 is one 
of the finest books yet written on the relation of Christianity 
and the Christian minister to problems of emotional readjust- 
ment and growth. 


Menninger, Karl. The 

Knopf, 1937. $5.00. 

A delightfully written introduction to the understanding 
of the mind, its mechanisms and its hygiene. The book 
abounds in illustrative case material and life situations. The 
application of psychiatric theory to many fields of human 
interest is discussed in nontechnical language. The bibliog- 
raphy is comprehensive and organized in convenient topical 
form. 


Mind (Revised Edition), 


Human 


Religion and Health: Ministry to the Sick 


Cabot, Richard C. and Dicks, Russell L. The Art of Min- 
istering to the Sick, Macmillan, 1936. $3.00. 

The best contemporary work yet published in this field. 
The combined observations and experience of a great medical 
clinician and a well-trained hospital chaplain. Practical, rev- 
erent of human personality, and religious. Required reading 
for any pastor or religious worker. 


Dicks, Russell L. Who Is My Patient? Macmillan, 1941. 
$1.50. 

This small volume is written for nurses but can be profit- 
ably read by all who deal with the sick. It serves to indicate 
the co-operation possible between the clergyman and nurse 
in the physical and spiritual care of patients. The nurse’s 
own religion and its place in her professional and personal life 
are helpfully discussed. 


Dicks, Russell L. When You Call on the Sick, Harper, 1938. 
25 cents. 
A concise and practical handbook for any visitor of the sick. 
Should prove of great value to church committees and others 
charged with a lay ministry to the sick, wounded and disabled. 


Hiltner, Seward. Religion and Health, Macmillan, 1948. $2.50. 


A factual and carefully annotated survey of the recent 
growth of interest in religion and health and the constructive 
opportunities for organized religion in the art and practice of 
healing. The therapeutic and preventive resources and limita- 
tions of the church in religious education, pastoral care, coun- 
seling and worship are evaluated. 


Stern, Edith M. Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family, 
Commonwealth Fund, 1942. $1.00. 


A signal contribution to the understanding and manage- 
ment of mental illness in the family. The best book of advice 
for relatives, pastors and employers of those who present 
problems of mental disturbance. Especially helpful is a 
summary of laws and procedures relating to hospitalization 
for the mentally ill in the several states, 


pie Carroll A. Religion in Illness and Health, Harper, 1942. 
$2.50. 

A beautifully and carefully written book relating religion 
to the problems of physical and mental health. The findings 
of psychosomatic medicine with regard to the interrelatedness 
of emotion and bodily function are summarized. Religion as 
a source of error or of constructive function in physical and 
mental health is frankly discussed. The case material is 
presented clearly and convincingly. 
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Pastoral Ministry and Counseling 


Balmforth, Henry et al. Introduction to Pastoral Theology, 
Macmillan, 1937. $3.50.” 
A discussion of moral theology in relation to the new dis- 
coveries of personality mechanisms. Written from the An- 
glican point of view and of special interest to the clergy. 


Dicks, Russell L. The Ministry of Instening, Federal Council 
of Churches, 1942. 10 cents. 


A short but important pamphlet written for those who 
counsel others. Should be read by teachers, parents, phy- 
siclans, pastors and employers. Gives deep insight into the 
constructive possibilities of intelligent understanding of others. 


_ May, Rollo. The Art of Counseling, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 

1939. $2.00. 

A practical introductory volume for the pastor, religious 
worker or teacher who wishes to assist others in solving their 
problems. Principles underlying personality development and 
structure are presented and the steps and procedures of coun- 
seling are described. 


May, Rollo. The Ministry of Counseling, Federal Council of 

Churches, 1943. 10 cents. 

A shorter pamphlet suggesting the principles of counseling, 
with special reference to problems and situations arising out 
of the war. Immensely valuable for chaplains, civilian pas- 
tors, social workers, nurses’ aides and teachers. 


Rice, Otis R. Psychological Insight in Pastoral Care. (In This 
Holy Fellowship edited by Edward R. Hardy, Jr., and 
W. Norman Pittenger, Morehouse-Gorham, 1939. $2.75.) 
A short essay suggesting the importance and implications 

of sound psychological knowledge in the normal work of the 

‘pastoral ministry. 


Rogers, Carl R. Cownseling and Psycho-Therapy, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942. $3.60. 
An advanced and somewhat technical volume on counsel- 
ing. A ood reference book for personal counselors. A num- 
ber of counseling interviews are presented verbatim. 


Problems of Marriage and Family Life 


Easton, Burton S. and Robbins, Howard C. The Bond 

Honour, Macmillan, 1938. $1.50. 

Handbook written for the guidance of the clergy in pre- 
marital instruction. Liturgical notes are full and a plan is 
_ outlined for the use of the marriage service itself as the basis 
_ for. personal instruction in the premarital interviews. 


Groves, Ernest R. Christianity and the Family, Macmillan, 

1942. $2.00. 

“Ah important volume for clergy, workers and parents. 
Déals wisely with family problems and counseling procedures. 
The essential values of family life and its spiritual implica- 
tions are emphasized. Although not written expressly for 
this war period, it nevertheless contributes much toward the 
solution of family problems incident to war strain. 


Hart, Hornell and Ella. Personality and the Family, Heath, 
1935. $2.80. 
The development of the individual personality is seen 
- against the background of family life. A thoroughly sound 
and valuable book in the field of family life. 


Levy, John and Monroe, Ruth. The Happy Family, Knopf, 

1939. $2.75. 

A readable and delightful discussion of family problems 
with special emphasis upon the marital adjustment of hus- 
band and wife. A useful adjunct to premarital pastoral 
counseling and a guide for the clergy in their ministry to 
marital problems. 
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Rice, Otis R. and Hiltner, Seward. Religion and the Church 
m Relation to Alcohol Addiction (In Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 3, pp. 393-408.) 


Papers written by two clergymen on alcoholism. The first 
suggests some of the resources of the church available for the 
rehabilitation of the alcoholic. The second emphasizes the 
importance of religion in its relation to the personality base 
on which alcohol addiction develops and in influencing social 
attitudes. 


Strecker, Edward A. and Chambers, Francis T., Jr. Alcohol: 
One Man’s Meat , Macmillan, 1938. $2.50. 


A scientific but untechnical exposition of the psychology 
and treatment of alcohol addiction. Valuable for clergy and 
other workers who must deal professionally with alcoholics. 
Also informative and helpful for the problem drinker and his 
family. 


Wieman, Regina W. The Modern Family and the Church, 
Harper, 1937. $3.00. 
A frank appraisal of the relation of the church to modern 
family life. Parents, clergy and religious educators will find 
this volume provocative and helpful. 


Children 


Arlitt, Ada. The Child from One to Twelve, Whittlesey 

House, 1931. $2.00. 

A practical and understanding guide for parents. The 
principles underlying human behavior are presented with 
particular attention to the developmental process in the 
achieving of personality. The illustrative material is well 
chosen. The suggestions offered parents and teachers are 
simple but extremely valuable. 


Freud, Anna and Burlingham, Dorothy T. War and Children, 
Medical War Books, 1943. $3.50. 


A study of the actual psychological reactions of the chil- 
dren of England to the tensions and anxieties of war. The 
conclusions drawn are of value to those dealing with children 
on the home front in America and in planning for peacetime 
education. The wealth of case material is simply but me- 
ticulously recorded. 


Growing Up in a World at War, The Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, 1942. 25 cents. 
A discussion from the point of view of depth psychology 
of the factors in wartime affecting the developmental life of 
children. Readable and stimulating. 


Gruenberg, S. M. ed. The Family in a World at War, Harper, 
1942. $2.50. 
A symposium planned by the Child Study Association of 
Anterica. Readable and of value to all concerned with child 
guidance and the problems of the family. 


Hutchinson, Dorothy. In Quest of Foster Parents, Columbia, 

1943. $1.75. 

A helpful and practical guide for social workers, clergy and 
others in the problems of finding suitable foster parents and 
the placement of children in foster homes. The chapter on 
home finding in wartime is especially valuable. 


The Child’s Religion in Wartime, The Federal Council of 
Churches, 1943. 10 cents. 
A pamphlet prepared for the guidance of parents. The 
child’s problems in wartime are enumerated and religious re- 
sources and opportunities are indicated. 


To Parents in Wartime, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor, No. 282, Washington, D. C., 1942. 5 cents. 


A short but extremely helpful pamphlet for parents who 
are eager to give understanding and intelligent guidance to 
their children in the stresses of war. 
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Washburn, Ruth W. Children Have Their Reasons, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1942. $2.00. 
A delightful discussion of the psychology of childhood. 
Refreshing and very valuable for all who live or work with 
children. 


Wickes, Frances. The Inner World of Childhood, Appleton- 
Century, 1927. $3.00. 
A searching study of the feeling and thinking of children. 
A vast new world of symbolism and mental activity of child- 
hood is unfolded. This is essential reading for religious edu- 
cators, parents and clergy. The volume incidentally provides 
many clues for self-understanding. 


Our Own Personal Problems 


Note: No book has yet been written (and I believe never 
can be written) which will be at once general enough to meet 
problems common to many in a culture and still specific enough 
to speak to the particular personal problem of an individual. 
Furthermore, self-help for personal emotional difficulties is 


frequently unproductive or dangerous unless done under 


competent direction. The following are therefore recom- 


mended with caution: 


Adamson, Elizabeth. So You're Going to a Psychiatrist, 

Crowell, 1936. $2.50. 

A delightful guide to the whys, wherefores and hows of 
seeking the assistance of a good psychiatrist. Removes the 
stigma and mystery from the process by which intelligent 
people who cannot solve their own problems or whose lives are 
arid can gain help and fresh insight. 


Dollard, John. 
1942. $2.00. 
A carefully written volume indicating methods by which 
our personal problems can be better understood and solved. 
The pastor or other lay-counselor may use this book effec- 
tively as an adjunct to his counseling. 


Fosdick, Harry E. On Being a Real Person, Harper, 1943. 
$2.50. 
The reverent observations made by a great preacher and 
pastoral counselor upon the problems, conflicts and resources 
of ordinary people. Helpful, restrained and readable. 


Horney, Karen. Self-Analysis, Norton, 1942. $3.00. 

All books that purport to offer self-analysis and self-help 
must be read with much caution. The author of this volume 
recognizes and states clearly the dangers and limitations of the 
procedure. However, if used carefully and with restrained 
expectations this volume can be extremely valuable. 


Strecker, Edward A. and Appel, Kenneth E. 
Ourselves, Macmillan, 1931. $2.75. 
Two psychiatrists write in nontechnical language of: the 
dynamics of personality and the understanding of our own 


behavior. 


Terhune, William B. Personal Application of Mental Hygiene 
im Wartime, Federal Council of Churches, 1942. 10 cents. 
A helpful but not profound pamphlet in which emotional 
problems in wartime are discussed and practical suggestions 
offered for better personal mental hygiene in time of tension. 


Victory Over Fear, Reynal and Hitchcock, 


Discovering 


BACKLUND-MOLANDER 


Sven E. Backlund, vice-consul of Sweden, and Miss 
Kristina Molander of Stockholm, Sweden, were married on 
May 19 by Dr. Carl H. Olson, minister of the Universalist 
church of Minneapolis, Minn., at a service conducted in the 
chapel of Westminster Presbyterian Church in Minneapolis. 
Consul-General Carl F. Hellstrom gave the bride in marriage. 
Vice-Consul and Mrs. Eyvind Bratt of Chicago were the 
couple’s attendants. The service was followed by a reception 
at the Swedish Consulate. 
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THIS HAPPENED IN DANBURY 
Harry ApamMs Hersey 


N V-E Day was in immediate prospect the Hamilton 
Press of Danbury, Conn., invited twenty-nine clergymen 
of all faiths in the city to contribute a prayer, meditation, or 
appropriate V-E Day message for Danbury men and women 
in the service of their country; this contribution to be approxi- 
mately three hundred words in length. If the response proved 
general the proprietor of the Press offered to print all the 
contributions in a V-E Day booklet, and to furnish all con- 
tributing churches gratis with a sufficient number of copies 
to be mailed by each family, or church, to its representatives 
in the services. 

The response was immediate. Twenty-four clergymen— 
80 per cent of those solicited—sent in a contribution. The 
booklet was printed in an edition of 3,000 copies and dis- 
tributed to the churches on Sunday, May 13. The churches 
represented were the Roman Catholic (American, Syrian, 
Polish) , Baptist, Congregational (American and Swedish), 
Nazarene, Pentecostal Tabernacle, Lutheran (German and 
Slavonic) , Christian Advent, Methodist, Disciples of Christ, 
Church of God, A.M_E. Zion, Christian Science and Universal- 
ist, as were an Episcopal school, the Salvation Army and 
the United Jewish Center. 

The characteristic of the contributions is their “universal 
language.” No reader could tell, were it not for the heading, 
which contributions were by Catholic, Protestant, Jew. In 
one or two instances one might detect a Trinitarian “cast,” 
but entirely without doctrinal emphasis. It seemed, verily, 
as if the representatives of these various religious groups had 
gathered “all with one accord in one place.” 

The title page reads: “The Glory of V-E Day, and its 
meaning to the people of Danbury, Conn. A symposium of 
sentiments from the clergy of Danbury on the day of the 
official termination of war in Europe on May 8, 1945.” 

The preface is the proclamation by the President of the 
United States. 

So far as is known, there was never before in Danbury 
such representative co-operation in any religious project. 
Three thousand young men and women all over the world 
will receive the booklet and read the prayers and messages of 
church, synagogue and other religious institutions. 


“MOSES IS DEAD” 


Excerpts from sermon delivered in the Universalist church 
at Buffalo, New York, shortly after President Roosevelt’s 
death. 

A. Lynn Booth 


HEN Moses died the people who had trusted and fol- 

lowed him for so many years must have felt as if the 
universe had crumbled. One can imagine how this one and 
that one would say: “Have you heard the news? Moses is 
dead.” He was not only the greatest man of their day, but 
one of the greatest of all time. In personality, influence, in- 
tellectual power and spiritual insight they could never expect 
to look upon his like again: and they never did. The shock 
was the greater because no one expected his departure. His 
eyes had not grown dim, his natural force was unabated. 
People said one to another: “What a fine old man Moses is! 
He looks as if he is good for another twenty years.” Then, 
without warning or premonition, God called him and the 
news went round: Moses is dead. 

We know, however, what happened. God said, “Moses my 
servant is dead, therefore arise and go over Jordan.” If ever 
God seemed to have trifled with man it was then. To go for- 
ward at such a time as this, and for such a reason, must have 
appeared to be the height of unreason. Yet, it must be re- 
membered that if Moses was dead, Joshua was alive. Yes, 
someone might have said, “Joshua is a very good man: he has 
courage, we all love him; but he is not Moses.” He certainly 
was not. He was in all respects a smaller man. But it is not 
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Reactions of 


PRESBYTERIANS AND PRESBYTERIANS 
To tHe Eprror: 


As a member of the Church of Our Father, Detroit, I have 
| been interested in the various articles in Tue Leaver about 
‘ the picketing of our church. 
| It brought to mind my connection with the Immanuel 

Presbyterian Church forty years ago. Although my mother, 
Blanche Dale Talbot, was a Universalist, I elected to attend 
| the neighborhood Sunday school and Christian Endeavor at 
Immanuel Church. One evening, when I was about sixteen, 
an evangelist spoke and among other things said that all 
Universalists were going to hell and no one who did not come 
forward and confess Jesus Christ could be saved. That hit 
my family—my mother, who was a Universalist, and my 
father, the kindest man in the world, who was a member of no 
church. I was so indignant that I immediately left that 
church and became an active worker in the Church of Our 
Father. My husband and J are still members, but are living 
temporarily in Washington and are attending All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church. 

It seems as though world peace is an idle dream when a 
church has not progressed in thought in over forty years and 
is still using its pulpit to promote such intolerances. 

Heten Tatsot Honey 
Washington, D. C. 


(And sometimes we find a Presbyterian church, like the 
Church of the Covenant in Washington, all of whose ministers 
at least for the past forty-six years have been brotherly in 
‘their attitude to Universalists; and we find editors like Dr. 
James E. Clarke of Nashville, Tenn., with brain able to see 
the greatness of the unity which may lie behind diverse 
creeds ——Tue Eprror.) 


‘i ENDORSES SKINNER 


To rue Epiror: 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner’s plan for a Social Action Com- 
mission in each of our churches, as outlined in his splendid 
article in the February 3rd issue of Tua CuristiAN Leaner, 
should meet with the approval of all thinking men and women 


everywhere. 
Evetyn Hoxie 


Social Action Chairman 
A.U.W. of Maine 
Pittsfield, Maine 


4 
» OUTSTANDINGLY GOOD LETTERS 


To THe Epitor: 
Your April 7th issue contains letters which seem to me 
outstandingly good—from Emerson §. Schwenk and J. M. 


Fisher. 
Mary ALLEN GRANT 


Sparta, Il. 


THE JUDGMENT OF DR. BLAKE 


To THE Eprror: 

That heading you gave a recent letter—“‘The Judgment of 
Dr. Blake’”—was to the point. “Judge not,” etc. I have no 
idea who “B” and “B-2” are, but apparently they have their 
own reasons for writing anonymously. 


Our Readers 


I presume that only a small percentage of the signers of 
anonymous letters for publication lack the courage to permit 
the use of their names. Some of them are ultra modest; 
others do not care for publicity. On the other hand, among 
those who like to see their name in print are the self-righteous, 
the sycophants, and those who delight in playing to the 
grandstand, whether the spectators be at headquarters or 
simply thousands of readers. 


Regardless of the merits or faults of “B-2’s” communica- 
tion, if one has held cushy jobs for many years one’s point of 
view will conflict with those who may have suffered. 

I rarely if ever use a pseudonym, but this time, to show 
my utter contempt for Dr. Blake’s “judgment,” I shall sign 
myself 

B-3 


(Dr. Blake is a high-minded, noble man. In most things 
we see eye to eye. And we have reason to believe that he 
would back a reporter in not telling when he had promised not 
to tell. On the matter of pen names we disagree. There 
are, however, no anonymous letters in Tue Leaver. The 
editor has the names of every correspondent.—Tue Enrrtor.) 


Moses Is Dead 
(Continued from page 280) 


unusual in history, or in our own experience of church life, to 
find that a man of lesser gifts achieves more than the genius. 
The writer has known of instances of great preachers being 
succeeded by very ordinary men, and it has been the ordinary 
men who have rallied the church and revitalized the failing 
institution. God always has his Joshua ready. And in the 
need and crisis of that moment a man like Joshua was of 
greater value even than such a man as Moses. For even Moses 
had his limitations. His rather fiery temper, and his unusual 
combination of superb qualities, did not fit him in the most 
effective way possible for leadership. God had made no mis- 
take after all. 

Tt is well to remember that the issue rested not with any 
one man but with all the people. It is the quality of the com- 
mon man that counts in the hour of danger, or during a long 
struggle. 

We may have reason—indeed, we have—to thank God for a 
great leader, but what matters most is the gay courage of 
those men and boys who just do their duty when they know 
that going out into darkness they may never again see the 
light of day. 

And so it is with our churches. I have known churches 
that have rested too complacently on one or two persons of 
wealth, influence and personality; but the church that en- 
dures and grows is the church where the common people are 
united in zeal, joy and service. 

Moses is dead! We are sorry to lose him. His death is a 
loss. But while we have God, Joshua and the ordinary man, 
we need never despair. 


Posthumous Honor 


Captain Kenneth Nichols of Webster City, Iowa, who was 
killed July 1, 1944, while fighting with the Fifth Army in 
Italy, has been awarded the Silver Star posthumously. Cap- 
tain Nichols’ widow, Harriet Hale Nichols, is now in Akron, 
Ohio, preparing for school teaching. 


eee UE EEE! 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


CAMP OPENING 


HE camp at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place opens for its fourteenth season 
on Monday, July 2. Forty-five girls 
suffering from diabetes (ages five to 
eighteen) will come for the first two-week 
period. Some will remain for a longer 
time, but those who have to leave will 
be replaced by other campers, so that at 
the end of the eighth week more than 
100 girls will have enjoyed a real vaca- 
tion while receiving a medical check-up. 
By early May the members of the 
camp staff had been secured. Adminis- 
trators, counselors and nursing staff will 
reach camp on June 29 for a three-day 
training period. There will be at least 
eight hours of instruction in diabetes by 
the nurses. This enables the staff to rec- 
ognize warning signals and impresses 
upon them the necessity of constant su- 
pervision. 

The Committee feels that an unusually 
experienced and capable staff has been 
secured for this season. Mrs. Edward W. 
Sherman, Jr., of Providence, R. I., will 
be executive director. She has had many 
years of camp experience. She is inter- 
ested in providing a well-rounded pro- 
gram and in making the weeks at the 
camp rich in educational experiences. 
Camp offers so many opportunities to 
see at firsthand the things learned in 
school in the winter. 

Dr. Priscilla White of Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin’s staff will be the camp physician 
as in the past. There is always a group 
waiting on the days on which Dr. White 
comes to camp to tell her about their 
troubles or their good times. Dr. White 
knows so fully the home backgrounds 
and the individual troubles of each child 
that she greets each one with under- 
standing. 

Miss Lovilla Winterbottom of the 
Groton School will be the head nurse. 
She was at camp several seasons ago 
and her knowledge of the camp and its 
procedure will assist materially in the 
opening days especially. Mrs. Wini- 
fred L. Carpenter of Malden, Mass., will 
be the second nurse. Miss Ruth Witten 
of Everett, Mass., will be head labora- 
tory technician and she will be assisted 
by Miss Teresa Shelton of Madison, 
N.C. Miss Sally Van Cise of Summit, 
N. J., will be medical assistant in July, 
and Miss Charlene Malone of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., will serve in August. 

Miss Helen Bowman of Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., will be business manager. 
She will also assist in program work with 
the older girls interested in clothing and 
costume design. 

Miss Janet Carr of Boston, now senior 
president at Wheaton College and an 
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Camp “cook-out” and qenic 


experienced camper, will serve as assist- 
ant to the director. She will be one of 
the waterfront instructors and will teach 
boating to the campers who have passed 
some of the Red Cross swimming tests. 
Miss Agnes DesGranges of Providence, 
R. I., will have charge of the land sports 
and teach folk and social dancing. She 
will also assist in the nature program. 
Miss Jane Savage of Belmont, Mass., 
will return to camp to be in charge of 
waterfront safety and instruction. She 
is a graduate of the American Red Cross 
Aquatic School at South Hanson, Mass. 
She is a senior at Simmons College and 
plans to enter medical school after grad- 
uation. Miss Arabella Anderson of South 
Hadley, Mass., a nursery school teacher, 
will be in charge of the babies, assisted 
by some of the camp aides. She will 
also teach singing and be in charge of the 
choir when the Clara Barton campers 
sing at the Universalist church in Oxford 
during August. Mrs. Paul F. Wheeler 
of New York City, a graduate of the 
University of New Hampshire and a 
student this past year at the Cooper 
Union Art School, will have charge of 
the arts and crafts work. Miss Cath- 
erine Bateman of Claremont, N. H., who 
has had long experience working with 
youngsters in nature museum work, will 
develop that field for the campers this 
summer. This is the first time there 
has been a full-time experienced nature 
person, and it is hoped that much will 
be done to stimulate this field as a pos- 
sible lifelong hobby for those interested. 
Miss Margaret Brown of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., a student at Wheaton College, will 
assist in the general camp program. 
Mrs. Mary Lewis of Attleboro, Mass.. 
the very capable cook of last season, will 
return to be in charge of the kitchen and 
buying. She will be assisted by Miss 
Margo Corson of New Bedford, Mass., a 
senior specializing in dietetics at Massa- 
chusetts State College in Amherst, Mass. 


The camp aides who will do some of 
the weighing of campers’ food, as well as 
washing dishes, will also be assigned to 
some program work with the girls. They 
are all high-school girls who are anxious 
to put their summer vacation hours to 
good use. From past experience with 
these camp aides, it is expected that they 
will learn a lot, have a very good time, 
and contribute some real service to the 
camp. These aides will be the following 
Massachusetts girls: Ruth Goldthwait of 
Melrose, Elizabeth Hamer of West Rox- 
bury. Ann Louise Locke of Norwood. 
and Mary Welsh and Betty Wersbee of 
Brookline. 

Mrs. Sherman, Miss Bowman and the 
camp aides and their mothers met at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, with the chair- 
man of the Committee recently to dis- 
cuss plans. 

Paul Marshall of the Birthplace al- 
ways keeps the campfires burning, and 
Roland Gandron of North Oxford, Mass.. 
will be the handy man. Mr. Marshall 
is also in charge of the large garden, 
which is one of Dr. Joslin’s special inter- 
ests. 

Camp visiting days are Sunday, July 
15 and 29 and August 12 and 26. 


GIFTS RECEIVED 


The Committee appreciates the gift of 
a piano from Mrs. Ernest L. Jordan of 
Southbridge, Mass.; a sewing machine 
from Mrs. Grace Thayer of Oxford, 
Mass.; and table silver and costumes 
from several donors. The camp could 
use the following: A Jungle Gym, see- 
saws, lawn chairs, a playhouse, an elec- 
tric amplifier for victrola, a projector for 
educational “movies,” and a vacuum 
cleaner. Would anyone possessing any 
such articles and not using them be will- 
ing to let the camp have the use of them? 
If so, please communicate with Mrs. 
Cyrus F. Springall at 18 Spring Street, 
Malden 18, Mass. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THROUGH THE SUMMER 


“Everybody goes 
away In summer” 
has long been con- 
sidered a legiti- 
mate reason for 
closing churches 
and church schools 
through the vaca- 
tion months. While 
never wholly true, 
it is even less so during these years of 
war. Each Sunday a few people will be 
away, but the chances are that many 
more will be at home. So why not plan 
for holding church-school sessions during 
July and August? 

If church services are suspended for 
two months or more, why don’t adults 
plan for a weekly discussion group or 
round-table discussion during the reg- 
ular church hour? This would be an 
informal session, with different leaders 
each week. But it could well be a rich 
and stimulating one. (It might even lead 
to a continuation of the study group 
‘ into the fall and winter, possibly during 
the church school hour.) 

At the same time, a summer version 
of church school might be held. A little 
imagination could change through-the- 
year précedure into something different, 
with an element of surprise and genuine 
delight attached. Classes could be com- 
bined, reducing them to half the usual 
number. New leadership might take 
over. Some persons who cannot serve 
during the winter might be free to help 
out with a summer program. In schools 
where the classes number only three or 
four regularly, all might be combined 
into a “church school family.” 

Plans could vary. One Sunday an ac- 
tivity’ program would engage the interest 
6f£-everyone—making a simple “movie” 
qut of a carton, making a diorama, illus- 
trating favorite hymns, dramatizing a 
stoty. Another Sunday all above primary 
age might have a “hymn sing,” trying 
one or two new ones along with some 
that are familiar. The story of one or 
two of the hymns sung might be told— 
something we too seldom take time for 
‘during the winter. 

Visual aids, stereopticon slides and 
kodachromes are excellent for use in a 
summer program. A little experimenta- 
tion in this field may yield surprising 
returns and suggest larger use of these 
teaching helps in the regular program 
wf the school. 

The May issue of News Sheet, a pub- 
lication of the Children’s Division Com- 
mittee of the New York State Council 
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of Churches, is devoted to plans for 
summer. Among suggestions for Sun- 
days is the following: 


“Meet out of doors. A group of chil- 
dren and their leader, attending Sunday 
church school near a lake, went down 
to the shore. As they watched the little 
sailboats and canoes come and go and 
as they saw fish darting about in the 
water, they heard stories of how Jesus 
called his disciples while they were fish- 
ing in the Sea of Galilee. Another class 
of children were studying parts of Psalm 
104. They met out of doors where they 
could see the trees and hear the birds 
referred to in the psalm. Let us not be 
confined by church walls during the 
summer months, but plan to take our 
classes out of doors when weather and 
other circumstances permit. It might 
be that the summer sessions held out of 
doors will be the high points of the 
church school year.” 

Write to the G.S.S.A. for further sug- 
gestions if you are interested in having 
church school keep open during the sum- 
mer. Use the G.S.S.A. loan library for 
books for leaders or for children. Let 
us tell you about some visual aids you 
can use. And just in case some readers 
might like a copy of News Sheet, we 
have a small supply on hand at 5 cents 
each. 


INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
FERRY BEACH, MAINE 


July 28 to August 4 are the dates of 
the Religious Education Institute this 
year. During this week Rev. Max A. 
Kapp, D.D., of St. Lawrence University 
will serve as dean. Each day’s program 
will begin with chapel service in the 
grove, led by Dr. Kapp. His theme will 
be “Widening Horizons of Free Faith.” 


In the first class period two “back- 
ground” courses will be offered: one, 
“Getting Acquainted with the New 
Testament,” with Dr. Emerson H. Lalone 
of Boston as leader; the other, “Dynamic 
Churchmanship,” will be taught by Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner of Canton, N. Y. 

Following an hour for study there will 
be three courses dealing with the “how” 
of teaching and administering the 
church’s educational program. The first, 
“So You’re Going to Teach,” with Miss 
Margaret Winchester as leader, is being 
planned especially for new or inexperi- 
enced teachers. The second will be of 
interest to teachers of junior-high or 
senior-high youth. A church in which 
there are no young people in the church 
school or in a Sunday evening Youth 
Fellowship would do well to send a repre- 
sentative to take this course, “The 


Church’s Program for Youth.” Miss 
Alice Harrison will act as chairman for 
the week. Each day a different leader 
will present one aspect of youth work as 
follows: “Youth and Racial Understand- 
ing,” Rev. Carl H. Voss of Rutland, Vt.; 
“Youth and the Bible,” Miss Bruner; 
“Youth and Worship,” Dr. Kapp; “Plan- 
ning with Senior Highs,’ Miss Harrison; 
“Planning with Junior Highs,” Miss 
Mary Milner of Attleboro, Mass. The 
third course, for superintendents and 
members of Religious Education Com- 
mittees, has to do with “Observing Spe- 
cial Days,” and will be led by Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 

Afternoons for the most part are spent 
on the beach. But an hour before sup- 
per, for those who wish it, there will be 
opportunity in a workshop for teachers 
to receive individual help on “How to 
Use Your Course of Study.” Miss Win- 
chester and Miss Milner will be the 
counselors. A similar workshop for super- 
intendents, dealing with “Perennial 
Problems,” will be under the chairman- 
ship of Miss Urmah Dolloff of Everett. 

The reading of the Gray Quill, the 
daily paper, brings the institute family 
together on the beach shortly after sup- 
per. Then come two informal group 
meetings, one for adults led by Dr. Kapp 
on “Enjoying the Bible,” the other for 
youth led by Dr. Lalone on denomina- 
tional beliefs, “Do You Know the An- 
swers?” 

Shortly after eight o’clock everyone 
gathers in Rowland Hall or outdoors for 
an hour of recreation. Then Friendship 
Circle on the beach ends the day as it 
began—in worship. 

With such a program awaiting this 
year’s delegates, it is a matter of keen 
regret that the number has to be limited. 
But a government ruling allows only 
fifty persons “beyond normal commut- 
ing distance” to attend such an insti- 
tute. 

This means (1) that only persons 
(one or two, no more) who are to serve 
in the church next year should be con- 
sidered as possible delegates and (2) the 
application for registration sent to our 
churches last month. must be filled out 
and returned to the G.S.S.A. office. Upon 
acknowledgment of this, each delegate 
will arrange with the Ferry Beach Park 
Association for his or her room. 


Many workers in our churches will be 
disappointed this year because they can- 
not attend the institute. Yet it was the 
decision of the committee that “half a 
loaf is better than none.” So the insti- 
tute is being held. And delegates will 
be considered in the order in which their 
applications are filed. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR DR. SHINN 


Thirty persons gathered at the grave 
of Quillen H. Shinn, “the St. Paul of 
the Universalist Church,” in Evergreen 
Cemetery, Portland, Maine, Sunday 
afternoon, May 27, to observe the 100th 
anniversary of his birth. Dr. Shinn was 
born at Bingamon, near Shinnston, W. 
Va., January 1, 1845, and died on Sep- 
tember 6, 1907. 

Earle W. Dolphin of Limington, 
Maine, for many years music director at 
Ferry Beach, supplied violin music; Rey. 


Quillen H. Shinn 


Kenneth C. Hawkes, superintendent of 
Universalist churches for Maine, gave the 
invocation; and Rey. D. Stanley Rawson 
read from the Bible. Mr. Rawson is 
minister of Messiah-All Souls’ Universal- 
ist Church in Portland, which is on the 
campus of Westbrook Junior College, ad- 
jacent to Dr. Shinn’s burial place. From 
1885 to 1889 Dr. Shinn was pastor of 
both All Souls’ Church and the church at 
Westbrook (then called Saccarappa). 
The latter church was one of some forty 
Universalist churches which Dr. Shinn 
was largely responsible for building. 

Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Port: 
land, paid eloquent tribute to Dr. Shinn. 

“Faith with Power” was the theme of 
a brief talk on the life of Dr. Shinn given 
by Robert F. Needham of Danvers, 
Mass., secretary of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association from 19382 to 1944. Mr. 
Needham said that these three words 
epitomized the career of this great mis- 
sionary preacher. Faith with Power is 
the apt title of the biography written 
several years after Dr. Shinn’s death by 
Dr. William H. McGlauflin. 

Enlisting in a West Virginia regiment 
in 1862, young Quillen Shinn suffered all 
the hardships of a soldier in the Civil 
War. He served in many hard-fought 
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campaigns and was at the surrender at 
Appomattox Courthouse. 

His potentialities as a preacher were 
observed by Mrs. Abbie M. Lott, then 
living at Fairmont, W. Va., who was in- 
strumental in securing his admission to 
St. Lawrence University. Graduating 
from Canton Theological School in 1870, 
Quillen Shinn’s first settlement was at 
Gaysville, Vt. Two years later he tried 
out his “missionary wings” in his native 
state. Returning north, he worked for a 
time as an agent of the Universalist 
Publishing House, then held pastorates 
in Tyngsboro, Dunstable, Foxboro and 
Mansfield, Mass. 

In 1882, while he was minister at 
Plymouth, N. H., he laid the foundation 
for one of the most constructive achieve- 
ments of his career—the inauguration of 
the Universalist summer meetings at the 
Weirs. Carried along by the energy and 
enthusiasm of Dr. Shinn, these meet- 
ings were established at Ferry Beach 
Park on the shore of Saco Bay, Maine, 
in 1901. Gradually there evolved an in- 
stitution which has become of great 
value to the Universalist denomination, 
and which is a lasting monument to Dr. 
Shinn. 

Leaving the settled ministry in 1889, 
Quillen Shinn spent the following sixteen 
years of his life in ceaseless missionary 
labors in many communities of all sizes 
throughout the South and West. His 
eloquence, enthusiasm and zeal took the 
Universalist message to souls that were 
hungry for it in big cities, small towns 
and out in the wilderness. <A lot of his 
traveling was done on horseback. 

Acting in behalf of the pioneers asso- 
ciated with Dr. Shinn at Ferry Beach 


Park, Mrs. O. H. Perry of Portland 


Something New 
Under the Sun! 


A Modern World Gospel 


Has a new decalogue, new 
form of Communion Service, 
etc., etc. Read about the seven 


modern ministries of Religion. 
To those who send in $1.00 or 
more to help our work we 
will send a copy in apprecia- 
tion. 


Address 
The Pulpit Press 
Box 294, Concord, N. H. 


placed a floral tribute on the grave. An- 
other wreath was laid by the Hon. 
Fred N. Allen of Portland, a director of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association, on 
behalf of the many hundreds of Univer- 
salists united by the bonds of the Friend- 
ship Circle because of Quillen Shinn’s 
constructive life. 

Dr. Harry E. Townsend, soon to re- 
tire as minister of the Westbrook church 
after forty-one years’ service, offered 
prayer. 

Buried with Dr. Shinn are his wife, 
Maria S. Burnell (died 1934), whom he 
married at Portland May 10, 1876, and 
his sons, Edward L. (1877-1939), Paul 
(1879-1931) and a son who died in in- 
fancy. 

Mr. Needham read the names of other 
notable Universalists also buried in 
Evergreen Cemetery. They include Mrs. 
Cordelia Quinby, early president of the 
Women’s Centenary Association that 
later became the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, and later still the 
Association of Universalist Women, and 
her husband, Dr. George Quinby; Rev. 
L. L. Record; Rev. Zenas Thompson; Dr. 
James Weston, president of Dean Acad- 
emy and twice president of Westbrook 
Seminary; “Father” Butterfield; Dr. Ed- 
win C. Bolles; Dr. Henry Blanchard; 
Rev. Giles Bailey; Rev. Frederic Walker; 
Ella Bradley, known to her contemporary 
Ferry Beachers as “Aunt Ella,” and her 
sister Georgia. 

The benediction was a prayer written 
especially for the occasion by Rev. Elea- 
nor B. Forbes of West Paris, Maine. 
Miss Forbes is herself a Ferry Beach 
pioneer who has so endeared herself to 
Ferry Beachers that they are to give her 
name to a new chapel in the grove at 
Ferry Beach. 


LOT PURCHASED IN 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 

The People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, California, has purchased a lot 
on which to build a permanent home. 
This was done after careful study by the 
congregation and representatives of the 
Unitarian and Universalist denomina- 
tions. 

The lot is near the corner of Burbank 
Boulevard and Van Nuys Boulevard, two 
through and well-known streets that 
cross the entire valley. It is probably 
as near as one could estimate to the 
population center of the valley, in a 
community which will have a large 
future growth. There is plenty of 
space for an ample plant, the lot 
measuring 101.5 feet by 195 feet. Plans 
are being rapidly developed for early 
building of a minimum structure for 
present use. Richard J. Neutra, inter- 
nationally known architect, is the de- 
signer. 
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UNIVERSALISTS AND 
UNITARIANS TO MEET 
AT TOPANGA , 


Among the hills, a few miles from the 
Pacific shore at Santa Monica, Univer- 
salists and Unitarians of Southern Cali- 
fornia will meet for another conference 
to talk over common problems and share 
hours of inspiration and worship. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hildor Barton are again open- 
ing’ their school for the conference. It is 
in an ideal location for an institute. 

This year the conference will be di- 

, vided into two parts of three days each. 
On Sunday afternoon, June 24, church 
school teachers and those interested in 
religious education will arrive, bag and 
bedding. Sleeping quarters are in a va- 
riety of places. Some people are housed 
in private rooms, some in dormitories, 
some on porches, and others out under 
the trees. The first meal will probably 
be had out of doors in the patio with 
Mr. Barton presiding at the barbecue 
grill. On Wednesday afternoon, June 27, 
the second part of the conference, that 
of the women of the two denominations, 
will begin. 

The daily program of both conferences 
will start with a morning worship serv- 
ice under the oak trees. Then the lectur- 
ers will take over. They are Dr. R. J. 
Taylor, dean of the School of Religion 
of the University of Southern California; 

Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, well-known 

’ translator of the New Testament; and 
Miss Florence Baer, associate director of 
the Department of Unitarian Extension 
and Church Maintenance, Boston. Among 
the ministers of the area who will partici- 
pate are Dr. C. Clare Blauvelt, Throop 
Memorial Universalist Church, Pasa- 
dena; Dr. Ernest Caldecott, First Unitar- 
ian Church, Los Angeles; Rev. Curtis 
Beach, Neighborhood Church, Pasadena; 
Rey. Sheldon Shepard, the People’s 
Church of San Fernando Valley; and Dr. 
Berkeley Blake, First Unitarian Church, 
Santa Barbara. In the afternoons the 
Religious Education Conference will give 

demonstrations of creative teaching, story 
dramatization, project work in clay, and 
children’s worship. The women have 
planned two panel discussions and a tea. 

At the close of the day there will be 
a sunset service. The evening programs 
will inelude a dramatic reading, book re- 
views, moving pictures, music, and folk 
dancing. 

Miriam Gorton 


Chairman, Topanga Conference 


NEW HYMNAL FOR 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


Has any church school 25 copies 
of New Hymnal for American 
Youth that it would be willing to 


pass on to a school in North Caro- 
lina against the payment of ex- 
pressage? Write to: 

MISS D. J. BROWN 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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“THE WALL BETWEEN” 
A Novel by 


Est Oaxes Barser 


Elsie Oakes Barber, wife of Rev. 
Robert H. Barber of Lawrence, Mass., 


has had her novel, The Wall Between, 
accepted by Macmillan for publica- 
tion early in 1946. It was not com- 
pleted in time to secure the paper 
needed for inclusion in the 1945 list. 


ORANGE WELCOMES 
Mk. AND MRS. EMMONS 


A large number of Orange (Mass.) 
townspeople, ministers of the Orange 
churches and their wives, and members 
of the Universalist church attended a 
reception given May 25 in the vestry 
of the Universalist church for Rey. 
Charles H. Emmons and his bride, the 
former Miss Florence M. French of 
Portland, Maine. 

Musie was furnished by Mrs. Virginia 
Wood Atchison and Miss Jacqueline 
Elliot. 

In the reception line with Mr. and 
Mrs. Emmons were Howard Warren, 
chairman of the Prudential Committee, 
and Mrs. Warren; Paul Hastings, super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, and Mrs. 
Hastings; Mrs. E. E. Ellis, representing 
the Ladies’ Circle; and Mrs. Eddie L. 
Ward, Jr., president of the Unity Club. 

During the evening Ralph Verney, 
member of the Prudential Committee, 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Emmons with a 
gift and a purse of money in behalf of 
the members of the Universalist: church. 

The arrangements for the reception 
were in charge of the Unity Club. Re- 
freshments were in charge of Mrs. Paul 
Whitney. 


ATTLEBORO CHURCH 
ACTIVE 


Various suppers have been served in 
the last few months at the Murray Uni- 
versalist Church in Attleboro, Mass. 
They were well patronized. The Men’s 
Club and a church school class united to 
serve the February supper. The May 
supper—of lobster salad—was served by 
the Woman’s Benevolent Society. 

An innovation was a family supper for 
the pupils of Grades 1 to 5 of the church 
school and their parents. Sixty attended, 
including a good showing of fathers. 
There was a showing of “movies” for the 
children and Rev. Edna P. Bruner ad- 
dressed the parents on “Liberal Religion 
in the Church School.” 

On May 19, the annual May party 
for the Cradle Roll and Kindergarten 
was held in the vestry. Between sixty- 
five and seventy babies and young chil- 
dren were present. There was a program 
of games, followed by refreshments. 

The Woman’s Benevolent Society 
closed its activities for the season with 
the annual meeting. The Society has 


paid its pledge of $1,000 to the church 
and has sewn 1,170 pieces for the hos- 
pital. The Society was organized in 
1875, and has functioned without a 
break since. 


TO COMBAT DISEASE 


Sixteen “bathmobiles,’ ten mobile 
laundries and two repair trucks now tour 
liberated areas of the Netherlands, where 
disease and ill-health have. greatly in- 
creased owing to lack of soap, hot water 
and other laundry facilities. Since 1940 
these: machines have provided baths for 
more than a million people in bombed 
British towns and have washed 3,350,000 
garments. The project is maintained by 
Lever Brothers, the British Red Cross 
and St. John’s Ambulance Service — 
Worldover Press. 


JOHN PARKHURST 
AT OAK PARK 


A service of recognition of Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst was held by Unity 
Universalist Church of Oak Park, IIl., 
at five o'clock on Sunday afternoon, 
June 3. It was followed by a reception 
for Mr. and Mrs. Parkhutst in Unity 
House. The congregation numbered 150. 

Rev. Donald K. Evans, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church of Chicago 
and a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
gave the call to worship and led the . 
responsive reading. Dr. Carl Winters, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Oak Park, read the scriptures. The oc- 
casional message was given by Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson, pastor of St. 
John’s Universalist Church of Joliet, Il. 

Rev. William J. Arms, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Peoria and 
acting state superintendent of Illinois, 
led the congregation in the act of recog- - 
nition and prayer, and presented the 
welcome of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention. Dr. Winters, as president of 
the Ministers’ Association of Oak Park 
and River. Forest, extended greetings 
from the churches of Oak Park. Mr. 
Parkhurst pronounced the benediction. 

Among the guests were Rev. Merton L. 
Aldridge, pastor of the Congregational- 
Universalist church of Woodstock, IIl., 
and Mrs. Aldridge, and Rey. and Mrs. 
Conard B. Rheiner. 

At the reception refreshments were 
served by a group of churchwomen under 
the leadership of Mrs. Holbrook Mul- 
ford. 


HYMNS OF THE CHURCH 


The Universalist Publishing House 
has about 75 copies of Hymns of 


the Church. Condition — fairly 
good. May be had for payment 
of expressage. Write to: 

MISS D. J. BROWN 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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‘SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union, held May 
16, the following officers were elected: 
President, Ralph S. Emerson, Everett; 
vice-president, Miss Dora J. Brown, Bos- 
ton; secretary, Miss Amy Lindsay, Mel- 
rose; treasurer, Frederick F. Redgate, 
Grove Hall. : 

Program Committee: Mrs. Mildred 
Asplind, Medford; Miss Margaret Win- 
chester (G.S.S.A.), Boston; Mrs. Cath- 
erine Schneider, Malden; Miss Urmah M. 
Dolloff, Everett; Mrs. Miriam DeWolfe, 
Medford; Rev. Robert M. Rice, Arling- 
ton. Missions Committee: Carl Seaburg, 
Medford; Frederick F. Redgate, Grove 
Hall; Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, Everett; 
Dr. C. Guy Robbins, Chelsea; Hollis 
Stiles, Malden. 


UNIVERSALISTS IN THE 
MAINE LEGISLATURE 


Universalists are well represented in 
the Maine Legislature. The following 
members of our denomination are mem- 
bers: 

In the Senate: Ralph C. Hall of Wil- 
ton and John E. Townsend of Bangor. 

In the House of Representatives: Fred- 
erick N. Allen of Portland, Harry A. 
Blake of Dexter, Samuel W. Collins of 
Caribou, John K. Forhan of Canton, 
J. Harland Morse of Oakland, Col. Wil- 
liam E. Southard of Bangor, Earle N. 
Vickery of Pittsfield and Freeman L. 
Wight of Bangor. : 

When the regular session adjourned in 
April after four months, Mr. Forhan, 
‘aged eighty-two, as the senior member 
‘of the House, had the honor of moving 
for final adjournment. Mr. Allen, aged 
‘thirty, is oné of thé three youngest mem- 
‘bers in the Legislature. 

Needless to say, Rev. Douglas Rob- 
‘bins, pastor of our Augusta church, 
‘offered prayer séveral mornings in the 
House and Sénate, as did Rev. Elmer 
‘Colcord of Gardiner. 


‘THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Nuwbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
“Wome desite to call attention to the organiza- 
“tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
“quiet aiid agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
‘port Who come to this city for work or study. 
It i8 located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
“and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. + 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time, For 
‘stich transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 
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A Religion for Greatness 
By Dr. Cuarence R. SKINNER 


A vivid and concrete presentation of 
that gospel of the unities and the uni- 
versals that is the heart of Christianity, 
by a former dean of Tufts College School 
of Religion. $2.00 

Now Ready 


Triumphant Living 
By Nevum E. Frienp 


Mrs. Friend points the way for men 
and women troubled by events of life to 
rise above them in triumphant conquest. 
Filled with illustrations of men and 
women who have conquered handicaps, 
it is a book to be valued by ministers 
and laymen alike. $2.00 


Now Ready 


The Murray Press 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


PROF. MUNRO OF TUFTS DIES 


Melville S. Munro of West Somerville, 
Mass., assistant professor emeritus at 
Tufts School of Engineering, died at 
York Beach, Maine, June 1, at his sum- 
mer home. He was sixty-three, and a 
member of the Tufts faculty for thirty- 
seven years. 

He was born in Charlestown, Mass., 
and graduated from Tufts in 1904 with 
the degree of bachelor of science in elec- 
trical engineering. The same year he 
was appointed assistant in the de- 
partment of electrical engineering. He 
became an instructor in 1905 and an 
assistant professor in 1913. He retired 
in 1941 owing to ill-health. 

For many years he also served as 
college photographer. His pictorial record 
of Tufts campus scenes, activities and 
personalities over many years was one of 
his greatest contributions to the college. 

Professor Munro was a member of 
Delta Upsilon and the Medford Hillside 
Universalist church, of which he was 
formerly treasurer. 

He is survived by two children, Law- 
rence M. Munro of Medford, who also 
holds a B.S. degree in electrical engineer- 
ing from Tufts, and Miss Ella H. Munro 
of West Somerville, who was graduated 
from Jackson College in 1935; and two 
grandchildren, David Rockwell and Carol 
Dean Munro. His wife, the former 


Ruth Harmon, a member of the class of 
1903 at Jackson College, died in 1941. 

Funeral services were held June 4 in 
Goddard Chapel on the Tufts campus. 
Rev. Andrew Torsleff, minister of Hill- 
side Church and a graduate of Tufts in 
1890, officiated. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 58. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 4. 

Iowa. Waterloo, 6. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, 14. Beverly, 
2. Worcester (First Church), 4. 

Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 

Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 2. Provi- 
dence (Church of the Mediator) , 22. 

Total, 114. 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 10. 
Illinois. Stockton, 1. 

Maine. Oakland, 1. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 
Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 2. 
Total, 16. 


PERSONALS 


Chaplain George H. Wood may now 
be reached as follows: 47th Naval Con- 
struction Battalion, c/o Fleet Post Of- 
fice, San Francisco, Calif. 


Rev. Eugene Adams did not stay as 
minister at Webster City, Iowa, but on 
his own motion reconsidered his accept- 
ance. Dr. Effie McCollum Jones is back 


at work. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden presented his 
resignation as pastor at a recent meet- 
ing of the Stamford, Conn., parish, ef- 
fective July 1. It was accepted with 
regret. Mr. Lumsden has been in Stam- 
ford eleven years. He will be summer 
preacher at the old church in Oxford, 
Mass. 


Eleanor G. Collie has been promoted 
to the rank of first lieutenant in the 


WAC. 


Rev. William Ware Locke of West- 
wood, Mass., died June 5. He was in his 
eighty-seventh year and held both Uni- 
tarian and Universalist fellowship. 


Rev. Hope Hilton, minister of the 
Universalist church in Oakfield, Maine, 
will end her work in that parish on June 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With-a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
“young men and women for 


positions of responsibil- 
ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
a professions. 


Haro. E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men arid women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


“A Seat of Learning 
* in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
SS 

June 16, 1945 


18. _She will spend the summer with her 
family in Gloucester, Mass., recuperat- 
ing from a recent severe illness. 


Rev. Isaiah J. Domas, minister of the 
Universalist church of North Adams, 
Mass., was one of the speakers at a com- 
munity mass meeting, sponsored by the 
American Jewish Conference and the 
Zionist Emergency Council and Chris- 
tian Sympathizers, held at the Hebrew 
Community Center in North Adams, 
April 26. On May 21, Mr. Domas was 
elected a director of the Rotary Club. 


Dr. A. D. Bell, pastor of the Hutch- 
inson Universalist church, was toastmas- 
ter at the Kansas State Peace Officers’ 
Convention, presiding at! a banquet at- 
tended by state officials, heads of the 
Kansas Bureau of Investigation, regional 
heads of the F.B.I., and heads of the 
Internal Security Council of the Army 
Seventh Service Command. 


Rev. Otis R. Rice delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Mr. Rice is acting 
chaplain of the university, as well as 
chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital. 


Rev. William C. Abbe of the Oak- 
landon Circuit, Indiana, and former 
chaplain in the Army, was at Univer- 
salist Headquarters June 7. 


Charles H. Gough, president of the 
Pennsylvania Convention, reports 170 
Universalists in the armed services from 
that state. 


Rev. and Mrs. George H. Welch 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Jane Vollans to Nathaniel Page Lauriat 
at Christ Church, Universalist, Middle- 
town, N. Y., June 16. 


Rev. W. H. Skeels, whose resigna- 
tion as pastor at Rocky Mount, N. C., 
was announced some weeks ago, has 
been elected pastor emeritus, and he 
and Mrs. Skeels will make their home 


in Rocky Mount. 


Rev. F. B. Bishop, D.D., spoke re- 
cently over Station WOSU, the state 
university station, on “Religion in a 


Postwar World.” 


Rev. Morley R. Hartley is the new 
Universalist pastor at Clinton, III. 


Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, Chaplain 
U. S. Navy, is now permitted to write 
that he was at Iwo Jima during the in- 
vasion. 


Obituary 


MRS. J. F. HARRIS 


Margaret (Ingram) Harris, a faithful Uni- 
versalist, died at her home near Glen Easton, 
W. Va., March 24, 1945, of a heart attack. 
She had been in failing health for the past 
year. 

Mrs. Harris was born at Rocklick, W. 
Va., January 10, 1854. She married John T. 


Harris, a lifelong Universalist. They are 
survived by five children, fifteen grand- 
children and ten great-grandchildren. 

Throughout her life, Mrs. Harris was a con- 
stant reader of and subscriber to THE 
Curist1AN Leaper and other publications of 
the church. She taught in the Sunday school 
of the Fork Ridge church and her faith, good 
will and support were given unstintedly to 
every forward movement of her church and 
community. 

Funeral services were conducted March 
26 at the Fork Ridge church with Dr. F. B. 
Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, officiating. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH 
FELLOWSHIP 


The 57th annual convention of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship will be held in 
the Universalist church in Cambridge, Mass., 
on Saturday, July 14, 1945, for the hearing 
of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may 
legally be brought before it. 

Outve Rosrnson, Secretary 

Note: All local U.Y.F. groups are re- 
quested to choose their delegates carefully 
so as to allow of adequate representation and 
also avoid unnecessary travel. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 120th annual session of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in Eldorado, 
June 18, 19 and 20. The various auxiliaries 
will also meet then. 


These sessions are for 


DR. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


should be addressed as follows: 
After July 1 


RD 2 
Richmondville, N. Y. 


‘After October 15 


1840 Mintwood Place N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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the purpose of conducting whatever business 
may legally come before the various bodies, 
This includes the hearing of reports, the 
making of plans for the coming year and the 
election of officers. 

Harriet E. Drutey, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Received Benjamin H. Clark (DU) on 
transfer from New Hampshire. 
Srantey C, Srauu, Secretary 


to land in India 


THE LEADER 


Tear out and mail 


1 copy of 


Give this special offer as a gift. 


SPECIAL LEADER OFFER—for JUNE only 


You may have one of two outstanding Macmillan books: 


PRIDE’S WAY—a delightful novel of the attempt to reconcile 
two elderly ladies who have not spoken to each other for years— 


OR 
LOOKIN’ EASTWARD, a stirring story of the first bomber groups 


AND 
One (1) year’s subscription—new or renewal—to : 


BOTH FOR $4.45 CASH 
No Book Club Credits permitted on this offer 


Cal eee it cen cen een i en ee ee) 


1 year’s subscription 


Make check payable to Universalist Publishing House 


Just add name and address and include 
amount in check. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

License to preach for one year granted to 
Gordon G. Newell. 

Accepted from other states: Lon Ray Call 
(DU) and Charles DeVries (DU) from IIli- 
nois; Dudley R. Child (DU) from New 
Hampshire. 

Transferred Albert Q. Perry to Vermont 
and Quebec, Edna P. Bruner to New York. 

Cari A. Hempet, Secretary 


$2.50 


$2.50 
$5.00 


Enclosed please find 
check for 


Don’t Miss Our July Issue 
One Double Issue in July—48 pages 


TOWARD A UNITED WORLD 


The Nations Lay the Foundations of a United World 
An eyewitness account of San Francisco 
By SHetpon SHEPARD 


New Churchmanship for a New World 
By Ancus H. MacLran 


Educating Citizens for a United World 
By Joun M. Rarcuirr 


These titles are a sampling of the many features containing per- 
tinent material for conferences, group discussions and personal 


reading. 


Our regular features will also appear. 


Extra copies—25 cents each 
For church groups—10 copies $2.00 


Order at once to ensure delivery. 


The supply is limited. 
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Boston 8, Mass. 


Crackling 


The farmer decided to give special 
attention to the development of his 
poultry yard, and he undertook the work 
carefully and systematically. 
man was instructed, among other things, 
to write on each egg the date laid and 
the breed of the hen. After a month 
the hired man resigned. 

“T can’t understand,” the farmer de- 
clared, “why you should want to leave.” 

“I’m through,” the hired man asserted. 
“T’ve done all the mean jobs and never 
kicked. But I draw the line at being 
secretary to a bunch of hens.”—Ez- 
change. 


In Chicago, Tomaso Ricardo, Italian, 
was being examined as an applicant for 
citizenship papers. 

“Can you tell me how many states 
there are in the Union?” 

“Mr. Judge.” answered Ricardo, “I 
talk to you. You know your business. 
I know my business. You ask me how 
many states in Union. I ask you how 
many bananas in a bunch?”—The In- 
quirer and Mirror (Nantucket Island, 
Mass.) 


’ 

A Negro minister was delivering a 
powerful sermon on the terrible condi- 
tions of hell, and quoted, “There will be 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” A coal-black mammy in the 
congregation cried, “But Ah ain’t got no 


teeth.” “Teeth will be supplied,” said 
the minister—HetiantHus in Public 
Opinion. 


Capt. F. J. Collett, M. C., back from 
a Ministry of Information tour to 
Burma, told this story of the Japanese 
attempt to invade India. The Japs had 
set up a loudspeaker and tried to tell 
the British troops barring their advance 
that their position was hopeless. 

“In a week,” boasted the Japanese 
announcer, “ we shall be in Delhi.” 

To which a shrill and sarcastic Cock- 
ney voice shouted: “Impossible! You 
don’t know these Indian railways!”— 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


There is an old true story, according 
to Senator Saltonstall of Massachusetts, 
of a political leader in Vermont who 
always showed up at the rallies of the 
opposition party. He seemed to take 
grim pleasure in attending these gather- 
ings, somewhat to the discomfort of the 
assembled opposition. His presence made 
the affairs seem less homey. 

At last, one day, the leader of the 
opposition asked the old fellow why he 
came to their meetings. “Is it your 
thought,” he was asked, “that you might 
be converted, or something?” 

“Oh, no,” said the man; “nothing like 
that. Ill tell you: I just come around 
to your meetings so as to keep up my 
disgust.”—The Chaplain. 
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